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Household Employees—1,500,000 Women 


DOROTHY P. WELLS 


O;: ALL gainful occupations for 
women, household employment today en- 
lists by far the greatest number of work- 
ers, despite the many other fields into 
which women have gone in recent years. 
“It is the only pursuit 
to qualify with a mil- 


Work is varied. There is some drudgery, 
but the work is not apt to be as monoto- 
nous as that in the average factory. There 
is no traveling belt to set a breath-taking 
pace, employment is not seasonal, and 

girls gain skills that 

will be invaluable to 


lion of More women at 
each of the last cen- 
suses.”’ In 1930 there 
were a million and a 
half women reported 
as working in private 
homes and well over 
100,000 men. Yet in 
spite of its numerical 
importance, household 
employment has failed 
to receive sufficient con- 
sideration by vocational 
counselors, employers, 


© There is evidence that per- 
sistent efforts to raise standards 
for bousebold employment will 
show results in the near future, 
especially in the larger commun- 
ities. This indicates that more 
young people will become inter- 
ested in household employment 
as an occupation. Therefore the 
accompanying article is timely 
and will provide vocational 
counselors with salient facts 
about a field which the author 
indicates is too important to be 
ignored. 


them later in their own 
homes. The girl who 
enjoys cooking and 
housework, likes 
children, who is adapt- 
able, who gets satisfac- 
tion out of serving 
others, is likely to make 
a success in this occu- 
pation. However, 
little is known about 
the qualifications and 
personal characteristics 
needed, for few job 


who 


too 





employment agencies, 
ot by the workers themselves. What are 
some of the reasons for this lack of in- 
terest? Are the problems involved so 
complicated that there is little hope for 
their solution? 

Compared to industrial work, house- 
hold employment has much to offer. 





* The Occupational Progress of Women, 1910- 
ee The Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
fr. 


descriptions have been 
worked out. Even though the qualifica- 
tions desired in a worker may be quite 
different in many homes, if a fairly good 
number of job analyses were made they 
would undoubtedly show distinct types 
of jobs in the home. Tests which would 
be aids in determining aptitudes for vari- 
ous branches of household service might 
then conceivably be developed. There 
certainly should be tests for measuring 
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skills that have been already acquired. 

There are few occupations where the 
personalities of employer and employee 
have more bearing on successful perform- 
ance. Apparently this household employ- 
ment question would be a fruitful field 
for research; for relationships between 
these workers and their employers have 
far-reaching effects on family life. 

Household employment has errone- 
ously been thought of as an unskilled oc- 
cupation. ‘Anyone can do housework,” 
is commonly heard. Those unsuccessful 
in office or factory or temporarily out of 
work in their own fields drift into it with- 
out preparation and with little to offer 
the employer. Unfortunately, since the 
demand is much greater than the supply, 
they are able to obtain positions, but this 
does not negate the fact that the house- 
hold employee should be a skilled worker. 
Recently the writer met with a group of 
semi-skilled industrial girls and asked 
each one how long it took her to become 
proficient in her job. The periods ranged 
from two weeks to three months. When 
a group of experienced household em- 
ployees was asked the same question the 
replies were—six months, one year, two 
years, and even longer. 

But technical knowledge of housework 
is required not only of prospective work- 
ers in homes. Employers also need enlight- 
enment. Unfortunately, few employers 
of household workers today are equipped 
for their responsibilities. Lacking knowl- 
edge of management problems and under- 
standing of the professional yet personal 
employer-employee relationship in the 
home, they are not always prepared to run 
their homes efficiently or smoothly or to 
oversee their employees. Many, too, do 
not realize the contribution that a well- 
qualified employee makes to the develop- 
ment of the home. 

While the past fifty years have seen 
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great improvements in industrial working 
conditions, household employment has 
lagged far behind. Hours are still long 
and unregulated. Reports from various 
sections of the country indicate that house- 
hold employees work on an average of 
seventy-two hours a week, with many in- 
stances of eighty or more weekly hours. 
Although in a few of the largest cities and 
their metropolitan areas, wages are com- 
paratively good ($8.00 to $18.00 cash), 
in most sections of the country they are 
miserably low, the average being $3.00 
and $4.00 per week for full time. Some 
employers offer what they can squeeze out 
of their budget, rather than the prevailing 
wage paid in the community for equally 
skilled work in other lines. Since few 
households employ more than one worker, 
girls are isolated from those of their own 
age and kind. To many, a social stigma 
still clings to this occupation. 

Improvements in working conditions 
for industrial employees have come about 
through education of public opinion, leg- 
islation, and trade union organization. As 
yet no one knows which of these will be 
most successful in raising standards in 
household employment. There is a small 
but steadily growing number of individ- 
uals and organizations keenly interested 
in the problems involved. They believe 
that before young people can be urged 
seriously to consider this occupation along 
with others, the standards obtaining in 
the better homes must become more gen- 
erally adopted. At the same time, they 
realize that if employers are to accept such 
standards they must be assured of com- 
petent workers. Therefore adequate prep- 
aration and training are of almost equal 
importance. 


WorRKING AGREEMENTS DESIRABLE 


The National Committee on House- 
hold Employment has drawn up some 












































“Proposals for a Voluntary Agreement’ 
between the employer and the employee. 
These proposals urge that a verbal or 
written contract be made at the time of 
employment; that regular duties be clearly 
defined, with provision made for emer- 
gencies; that actual working hours shall 
not exceed a maximum of sixty’ a week 
or less, as agreed upon (two hours on 
call to be considered equivalent to one 
hour of working time) ; that workers have 
two half-days off a week, beginning not 
later than 2 P. M. on the week day and 
3 P. M. on Sunday, or one whole day a 
week; that they be given a week of vaca- 
tion with pay after the first year of serv- 
ice, and two weeks with pay after longer 
service; that compensation or extra time 
off be given for overtime; and that living 
conditions include: (a) adequate food; 
(b) private bedroom, not in basement, 
possibly shared with another employee; 
(c) access to bath; (d) space for personal 
possessions; (e) adequate heat and light. 
The proposals also give some suggestions 
for working out fair minimum wages for 
a given community. 

In a number of cities, committees made 
up of employers, employees, vocational 
counselors, teachers, placement interview- 
ers, psychologists, economists, representa- 
tives from agencies, some of whose con- 
stituencies include both workers and em- 
ployers, are meeting regularly to study 
the many sides of the household employ- 
ment problem and to promote interest 
throughout their communities. They are 
collecting case studies and sponsoring sur- 
veys of conditions in this occupation. 
They are giving publicity to the findings 
through newspapers and through reports 
to women’s clubs, church groups, and the 
like. Bulletins noting progress made have 
been distributed widely. 


— 


2 Exclusive of time for meals, if the worker is 
not on call. 
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Some cities have held forums and clin- 
ics where household employers and em- 
ployees send questions to be answered by 
members of the committees and others 
qualified to discuss them. Radio talks, 
plays, and skits depicting situations and 
ways of handling them have been another 
means of getting this subject before the 
public. A few groups have worked out 
the points that should be included in an 
interview between a prospective employer 
and an employee. One or two committees 
make a point of answering all disparaging 
comments on household work or workers, 
and most of them, after a careful study of 
the situation in their own communities, 
and after studying the ‘Proposals for a 
Voluntary Agreement’’ drawn up by the 
National Committee on Household Em- 
ployment, have recommended minimum 
standards and have promoted them 
through non-profit-making employment 
bureaus, civic and educational organiza- 
tions, and various channels of publicity. 

Little has been attempted to improve 
conditions through legislation. Household 
employees are excluded from almost all 
Social Security measures. This may be 
another reason why girls, even though 
there is a demand that cannot be filled, 
in the future will not willingly enter this 
field. In only two states, New Jersey and 
Connecticut, do household employees 
come under workmen’s compensation, 
and in Connecticut they do so only if 
there are four employees working for one 
employer. They are covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance in New York only if the 
employer has four workers. In Wisconsin 
they are included in the minimum wage 
law, and in the State of Washington a 
sixty-hour-week bill was passed last 

March. Similar bills have been proposed 

for enactment in New York and various 

other states. 
There is a growing number of em- 
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ployee organizations supporting the “Vol- 
untary Agreement” and legislative meas- 
ures aimed to bring about better condi- 
tions. They are also urging the provision 
of increased training opportunities, and 
a few of them are looking toward some 
form of trade unionism. The National 
Committee of Household Workers was 


formed last summer by a group who at- © 


tended the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
for Industrial Workers. There are about 
15,000 household employees in the indus- 
trial departments of the YWCA, many 
of whom are actively working to improve 
their own skills and the conditions sur- 
rounding the occupation. Also, there are 
a few unions in existence. 

If good working and living conditions, 
with shorter hours, can become more gen- 
eral, and social security can be provided, 
a greater number of girls will undoubt- 
edly enter household occupations. A re- 
cent study® made in Canada showed that 
seventy-five per cent of the household 
employees liked the work, indicating that 
the disinclination to enter this field is 
not in most cases due to the work itself 
but to the attitudes and conditions that 
surround it. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINING 

If better standards (such as those re- 
ferred to above) are to prevail, many of 
the workers must be better trained. 
Schools are realizing this, and all over the 
country there is a growing interest in 
training. At the present time the public 
agencies that train workers face a di- 
lemma. It is difficult for them to insist 
upon minimum standards from employers 
when placing students, for there is neither 
legislation (shorter hours, minimum 
wages, etc.) nor public opinion to sup- 
port them. For this reason most of the 


5 The Employed Girl Surveys Herself, Toronto, 
Toronto Y. W. C. A., 1936. 


recent training projects have been spon. 
sored by private non-profit-making agen 
cies alone, or by public and private agen 
cies together. Small groups of employees 
have in many places asked local agencies 
to give short, intensive courses for those 
already employed who wish to become 
more proficient. 

The Institute of Practical Arts in San 
Francisco, the 137th Street Branch for 
Colored Women of the YWCA of New 
York City, the Girls’ Service League of 
New York City, the Household Em. 
ployees Training Service of the Oklahoma 
public schools, and the Philadelphia In 
stitute on Household Occupations repre 
sent the newer type of school. 

How does such a training school op 
erate? The Philadelphia Institute, for 
example, is conducted jointly by the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Education and the 
YWCA. It is housed in a nine-room 
rented house so that the training can take 
place in an actual home situation. The 
school board provides the teaching serv 
ice through the provisions of State Voca- 
tional Retraining Acts, and the YWCA 
board has added the interest on a special 
fund for the director's salary and for 
furnishing facilities and overhead. The 
age of students ranges from 17 to 30 
years. Those with at least an eighth-grade 
education are preferred. They must have 
strength for housework, be free from in- 
fectious diseases, be interested in the 
work, and be reasonably attractive. The 
students, girls and boys, are trained dur- 
ing a three-month period to be general 
household workers. The course includes 
procedures in general cleaning, launder- 
ing, the preparation and care of food, 
service, child care, personal regimen, and 
work attitudes. This winter the students 
are going each day to the Fleischer Voca- 
tional School of the public school system 
for an intensive course in cooking. They 
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wear their uniforms while at the voca- 
tional school just as they do at the Insti- 
tute, and it is hoped that the other stu- 
dents will accept the household trainees 
as naturally as they would any group 
training for a specific occupation. They 
will also take part in all the vocational 
school activities. 

Graduates of the Philadelphia institute 
who “live out’ are placed on a forty- 
eight-hour week, and those who ‘“‘live in’’ 
on a fifty-four-hour week.* A counseling 
service is provided for employers who 
need help in organizing work in their 
homes and in scheduling the time of their 
employees. Hours for each day may be 
scheduled any way that is wished, as long 
as they come within the forty-eight-hour 
week. An important and essential feature 
of the program is the follow-up of each 
worker after she is placed on the job. A 
periodic check-up is made at the end of 
the first week, at the end of the first 
month, and every three months thereafter. 
The teacher in charge of the training has 
herself been a household employee and 
is therefore familiar with the problems 
the students will face. Former students 
come back to the Institute for recreation 
and for discussion of occupational ques- 
tions. 

In most states the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration is conducting household 
demonstration projects for those on re- 
lief who are interested in going into 
household work. Advisory committees 
promote interest in good standards, and 
students are placed through the State Em- 
ployment Service. Efforts are made to 
see that they secure positions with good 
living and working conditions. 


Wuat CounsEtors Can Do 
Counselors and placement interviewers 
know that unfortunately—and too often 


* Exclusive of time for meals, if the worker is 
not on call. 
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—household employment is an unsatis- 
factory way of life. Some of the reasons 
have been noted. What can be done? 
Counselors can and should include house- 
hold employment in their survey courses 
in occupations. Advantages and disad- 
vantages can be discussed in occupational 
classes. Though most of the recent avail- 
able material is concerned more with the 
need for changed attitudes and standards 
on the part of employer and employee 
than with the requirements for the occu- 
pation, there is some material covering 
general requirements. 

The Occupational Index has noted a 
number of pamphlets and articles on 
household employment that have ap- 
peared within the last two years. The 
Women’s Bureau has a good biblio- 
graphy® on househoid employment, in ad- 
dition to a number of excellent studies 
The United States Office of Education has 
also published very helpful pamphlets. 
Fortune magazine has announced a “‘Ser- 
vant Problem’’ survey, results of which 
are to be published in its March, 1938 
issue. 

Girls who show interest in the occupa- 
tion will be encouraged to know of the 
efforts of employers and employees and 
interested persons in various organizations 
who are trying to raise the level of the 
occupation. Since vocational counselors 
are as much concerned with the social and 
economic problems of vocational life as 
they are with helping individuals to 
choose more wisely, they should take the 
lead and urge social and educational agen- 
cies, as well as women’s clubs and church 
groups, to study the household employ- 
ment situation and to take action that will! 
bring about better standards and the es- 
tablishment of adequate training courses. 





5 Reading list of references on household em- 
ployment, Women's Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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If a few more girls can be satisfactorily 
placed in homes where hours, free time, 
and other conditions are more nearly com- 
parable to those of workers in other jobs, 
intelligent persons will be attracted to 
household employment in greater num- 
bers than at present. Household employ- 
ment is too important a field, particularly 
for women, to be longer ignored. 
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The Train Hostess 


MARION HEGENBERGER 










Gace the advent of the stream- 
lined train, the railroads have made re- 
markable strides in recapturing the imag- 
ination and attention of the traveling 
public. These smart, swift, modern trains, 


Railroad Company’s modern streamline 
Zephyrs, according to an official of the 
road, the ““Zephyrette’’ hostesses receive 
a lion’s share of public attention. The 
hostess, wherever she goes, becomes the 

cynosure of all feminine 


rhaps more than any 
other single factor in 
the entire program of 
railroad modernization, 
have succeeded in turn- 
ing people’s attention 
once more to rail equip- 
ment, rail facilities, rail 
problems, and (equally 
important) to rail per- 
sonnel. 

The modern stream- 
line trains have been in- 
strumental in develop- 
ing a mew occupation 


* Expanded from airways to 
railways, the occupation of the 
travel bostess continues in its ap- 
peal to young women. Intelli- 
gence, adaptability, a liking for 
people, a pleasing appearance 
and personality are required for 
the relatively new job of train 
hostess. Out of the Middle West 
comes a C. B. & QO. “Zepbyrette” 
to tell of the duties and qualifi- 
cations of the train bostess—one 
of sixteen (including ber twin 
sister) selected from 3,000 ap- 
plicants! 


eyes; and, judging from 
the number of applica- 
tions for her job, she is 
the envy of thousands 
of women all over the 
country. 

Yet the job of the 
Zephyrette is far from 
being a sinecure. Since 
the position seems to be 
desired by so many, it 
might be well to point 
out that traveling as a 
hostess is far different 


for the modern woman 

—that of the train hostess. The position 
of hostess has opened to women, for the 
first time, a definite year ‘round role in 
the operating side of railroading, and has 
permitted them to play an important part 
in this fascinating business. 

The first train hostess was, one might 
say, purely an “experiment.” In a few 
short years her position has proved to be 
a very real and colorful contribution to 
the art of train travel. Now, like the air- 
conditioning of trains, whose inaugura- 
tion she so closely followed, the hostess 
seems to have become a permanent and 
valued railroad institution. 

Of those who comprise the crews of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 


from traveling as a paid 
passenger. The hostess occupies the diffi- 
cult and anomalous position of perform- 
ing essentially social duties enroute with- 
out ever being permitted to step out of 
her character as a paid employe. Her po- 
sition (to the person fitted for such work) 
while always interesting and even fasci- 
nating, is tedious, without a doubt; and 
exacting to a marked degree. 

At the present time sixteen Zephyrette 
hostesses are employed on the Zephyr 
trains — 12 regular and four alternate 
hostesses. In general, each regular is on 
duty approximately six days out of each 
eight. For example, hostesses on the 
Chicago-Denver and Chicago-Twin Cities 
runs make a round-trip on the Denver 
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Zephyrs (approximately 16 hours each 
way) and two round-trips on the Twin 
Zephyrs (441 miles each way) every eight 
days. Hostesses also are employed on the 
Ozark State Zephyr, running between St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Missouri, and on 
the Sam Houston Zephyr, between Hous- 
ton, Dallas, and Fort Worth, Texas. 

While this might not seem, on the face 
of it, a very long stretch of duty, the 
hostesses are almost constantly on their 
feet while performing their allotted tasks. 
Consider, for example, exactly what is re- 
quired of a Zephyrette on duty. 


DuTIES OF THE HOSTESS 


First of all, she phones her superior 
on the day of a scheduled departure to 
say that she will be on the job, and then re- 
ports at the depot for duty three-quarters 
of an hour before departure time. Her 
first task is to make an inspection of the 
train interior to see that everything is in 
proper order . . . cars tidy, seats neatly 
aligned, women’s rest rooms neat and 
clean, lights on, cars at proper tempera- 
ture, magazines in observation car prop- 
erly racked, etc. 

Then she is ready to stand by and greet 
passengers with a smile and friendly word 
as they enter the train. In this her prin- 
cipal aim is to see that passengers are 
made comfortable in their proper seats or 
berths and that their immediate needs 
are satisfied. There will be extra baggage 
in the coaches to be removed from under 
a person's feet and placed in luggage com- 
partments or racks. Some will want pil- 
lows immediately; some will want to 
know how the coach seat can be changed 
to a reclining position; where the rest 
rooms or dining car are located; what time 
the train is scheduled to reach a certain 
point. Some will want to send a telegram, 
mail a letter, or perhaps quiet a crying 
baby. To smooth out the travel wrinkles 
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which attend every departure is part of 
the hostesses’ job. 

This applies not only at terminal sto. 
tions, but also at points enroute, up to , 
reasonable hour of the night. On the 
overnight Denver Zephyrs, for example, 
hostesses remain on duty until well after 
midnight, and return to duty by 6:30 or 
7:00 o'clock in the morning. 

On leaving a terminal, the hostess 
passes through the train with the conduc. 
tor, thus further identifying herself as a 
member of the crew. Her presence at this 
time also smooths greatly the making of 
any necessary revisions in accommoda. 
tions. Later, at an appropriate time, she 
is again required to pass through the train 
more leisurely for a further and more per- 
sonal contact with each passenger, and 
at this time she distributes souvenir post 
cards, Zephyr baggage stickers, etc 


CONSTANTLY ALERT 


As a matter of fact, the Zephyrette is 
constantly passing up and down the train 
in the discharge of her duties. She must 
be alert to see that temperature and ven- 
tilation are always satisfactory, which 
means visiting each car at frequent inter- 
vals. Another task is the supervision of 
radio programs, controlled from the 
master radio. Occasionally she may be 
asked to fill in at a foursome of bridge, 
which she may do provided no stakes are 
involved. In addition, after passengers 
have settled down for the night, it is the 
Zephyrette’s duty to cooperate with the 
conductor to see that lights are subdued in 
the coaches. 

The hostess must also, of course, be 
thoroughly familiar with the railroad’s 
timetable, able to answer quickly and ac- 
curately all questions as to runs, schedules, 
and most important of all, perhaps, con- 
nections at junction points with other 
trains. Also, she is required to be 
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thoroughly acquainted with Western 
Union procedure and rates so that she can 
send telegrams for passengers at any time, 
and make the proper charge in doing so. 
Also, she is called upon to answer many 
inquiries about the location of hotels, 
shops, and theatres in the various cities. 

In the discharge of such duties, it 
naturally follows that the hostess is given 
considerable discretion. There are few 
prohibitions on her conduct, except that 
she must accept no gratuities, must not 
smoke or drink while on duty, and may 
not read newspapers, magazines, or books 
at any time enroute unless it be for the 
entertainment of a child or other pas- 
senger. In general, what is required of a 
Zephyrette is summed up tersely in one 
short sentence of instruction: “Remember 
that a hostess devotes all her time to her 
guests.” 

The main task of the railway train 
hostess is to endeavor at all times to 
create a friendly atmosphere, look after 
the comfort of passengers, and try to make 
their journey pleasant in every way. And 
that, as anyone who has handled the pub- 
lic knows, is a full-time job. How well 
she has performed her duties is shown by 
hundreds of letters of praise from differ- 
ent passengers who have come under her 
kindly, intelligent travel ministrations. 


Jos SPECIFICATIONS 


Such work requires, of course, a rather 
special type of person. It is not the kind 
of a job that every woman is equipped to 
perform properly. One act of indiffer- 
ence, thoughtlessness, discourtesy, or of 
downright rudeness might very well mean 
a customer permanently lost to the rail- 
road. The qualifications for a railway 
train hostess position are, therefore, based 
more on the intangible than the tangible. 

As to the tangible, the Burlington re- 
quires that applicants for Zephyrette posi- 


THE TRAIN HOSTESS 





tions be between 24 and 30 years of age, 
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about 5 feet 6 inches in height, weigh in 
the neighborhood of 125 pounds, and be 
able to pass a rather exacting medical ex- 
amination. As to education, applicants 
must be graduates of either high school or 
(preferably) college. The course taken is 
of no particular importance, except that 
public speaking training is always de- 
sirable. 

Details of the aspirant’s family back- 
ground and environment are carefully 
considered, and in this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the Burlington pre- 
fers its hostesses to have a railroad back- 
ground. It has been found that girls 
whose fathers, brothers, or near relatives 
are railroad people, usually possess some 
railroad knowledge and enthusiasm which 
is indispensable in their work. 

In respect to the all-important intangi- 
ble, applicants must be attractive in ap- 
pearance and possess a pleasing person- 
ality. Because their work is one of con- 
stant public contacts, they must be able to 
meet people easily, carry on an intelligent 
conversation on any genera! subject, and 
have a natural zest for such work. In 
short, they must sincerely like people, for 
one who does not inherently like people 
cannot possibly put others at their ease. 
This naturally implies a knowledge of 
human nature as a result of previous pub- 
lic contact work. The best hostess is one 
who anticipates the needs of her guests 
and is quick-wittedly resourceful in sat- 
isfying them. 

Each hostess is carefully and constantly 
cautioned against the most common of 
human failings—that of allowing one’s 
work to become perfunctory and purely 
routine. She must always be on her guard 
against a tendency to perform her duties 
in a stilted, mechanical manner that would 
have the appearance of ‘‘putting on an 
act." Each new trainload of passengers 
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brings new personalities and problems, 
and new opportunities for an alert and 
thinking hostess to make lasting friend- 
ships for the road. 

The friendly, informal atmosphere 
which the hostess is expected to maintain 
can be greatly influenced by the manner 
in which she is dressed. In the case of 
Burlington Zephyrettes, special effort has 
been made to avoid any semblance of a 
stereotyped uniform, the girls being 
dressed much like any well-dressed young 
woman traveler, except that no hat is 
worn while on duty. Their only direct 
identification as railroad employes comes 
from a small Zephyrette pin worn on the 
left lapel. 


MANY APPLICANTS—SMALL TURNOVER 


The attributes for a successful train 
hostess are not taught in any formal 
school; they are the product of a reason- 
able amount of education plus a natural 
enthusiasm for meeting people, and the 
ability to smile and be at one’s ease under 
any circumstances. It is not even neces- 
sary to have traveled to those regions 
which the Burlington serves, for each 
hostess is sent out by the road to such vaca- 
tionlands as the Colorado Rockies, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, and Glacier 
National Park. An astounding number of 
questions are asked the Zephyrettes on 
every trip, especially in connection with 
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vacation regions of the West. 

Zephyrette hostesses are employed only 
after personal interviews and careful in- 
vestigation of family, background, etc. 
by Burlington passenger officials, from 
whom detailed information can be ob- 
tained as to qualifications, remuneration, 
and the like. Granted, however, that one 
has all the necessary qualifications to be- 
come a hostess on the Zephyr trains, it 
should be emphasized that the likelihood 
of an applicant being accepted is ex- 
tremely remote—both now and for some 
time to come. The present sixteen hos- 
tesses were selected from among some 
3,000 applicants, with new applications 
coming in daily. The Burlington now has 
on call at any time a sufficient number of 
gitls whose applications have been ac- 
cepted to last for several years, and the 
turnover in Zephyrettes is very small. 

As to the future, it is quite possible, 
now that the hostess is an accepted rail- 
road institution, that the advent of addi- 
tional modern, streamline trains will 
create further hostess positions. In all 
likelihood, too, some railroads will place 
hostesses on trains which have been in 
service for some time past. It is almost 
axiomatic, however, that the demand will 
never approach the supply of applicants 
so long as young women yearn to travel. 
And that, like the job of the Zephyrette, 
is largely a matter of human nature. 


Women on Wheels* 


Tus PLEASANT young women who 
are graduate nurses and serve as hostesses 
on U. S. airlines are a fixed institution of 
the air and are considered a profitable in- 
vestment by their employers. U. S. rail- 


* Reproduced by permission of the Editors of 
Time, issue of August 16, 1937. 


roads . . . have seen the signs of the 
times in the sky. 

After advertising its needs and inter- 
viewing some 300 applicants, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. last week 
started training classes in Boston for a 
handful of young women to act as dining 















car hostesses on its crack runs, mostly be- 
tween Boston and Manhattan. Candidates 
are required to be unmarried, 5 feet 7 
inches to 5 feet 10 inches tall, aged 24 to 
35, 115 to 135 lbs. in weight. College 
graduates are strongly preferred. They 
must pass a “personality test’ —v.e., be 
reasonably personable as well as amiable. 
Because Superintendent H. W. Quinlan 
of the New Haven’s dining cars believes 
that grace of carriage and movement is 
important, he insists on modeling experi- 
ence as well as hostess experience. Can- 
didates must learn correct diction, how 
to greet incoming diners, how to make 
menu suggestions, how to keep tabs on 
cooks and waiters. The dining car 
stewards will be free to spend most of 
their time in the 2 x 4 kitchen. 

Six hostesses, having shown so much 
desirable experience that they were al- 
lowed to skip training school, were al- 
ready at work last week on New Haven 
dining cars—four on the Merchant's 
Limited, one on the Bay Stater, one on 
the 4 p.m. express from Boston to Pitts- 
burgh. They are paid $30 weekly plus 
meals while on duty, work six days a 
week, live in women’s hotels specified by 
Superintendent Quinlan at each end of 
the line. 

Starting more than a year ago, the 
Union Pacific installed women attendants 
which it calls ‘‘stewardess-nurses.’’ Union 
Pacific now has stewardess-nurses on all 
of its streamliners and on the Challenger 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. Like 
airline hostesses, these girls must be reg- 
istered nurses. The Baltimore & Ohio has 
five hostesses (nurses) on Manhattan to 
Chicago runs. The Rock Island and the 
Southern Pacific have hostess-nurses on 
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their joint run from Chicago to the Cali- 
fornia coast. 

The Santa Fe provides “‘courier-nurses”’ 
on the Scout (Chicago, Kansas City, Cali- 
fornia), a coach and tourist sleeper, econ- 
omy train designed to compete with 
busses. Sociability is subordinated to tak- 
ing care of the old, the ill, youngsters 
traveling alone, helping mothers with in- 
fants. But in order that the Santa Fe's 
hostesses shall be interesting conversa- 
tionalists, at least about the scenery, their 
training includes trips through scenic 
parts of the Southwest. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
calls its hostesses “‘Zephyrettes."’ They 
wear pearl-grey uniforms, overseas caps, 
flowers in buttonholes. Before the train 
starts they greet passengers on the plat- 
form, show them to their locations, go 
through the train with the conductor to 
see that everyone is comfortable. The 
Burlington once had 1,500 applications 
(some from Mexico and Canada) for 
twelve jobs. A Burlington requirement, 
in addition to amiability and pleasing ap- 
pearance, is “self-confidence.” 

The Atlantic Coast Line's Florida S pe- 
cial, which runs to Miami for three or 
four months after the Christmas holidays, 
has had hostesses for five years whose 
duties are strictly social. They stay in the 
club car, keep games and music going. 

Railroad hostesses say that the two 
questions which passengers most fre- 
quently ask are ‘How fast are we going?” 
and ‘‘How do you like your job?” They 
also say that dining car chefs used to 
grumble when hostesses invaded their 
kitchens to fill up infants’ milk bottles, 
but that they are slowly getting accus- 

tomed to such intrusions. 





Guidance In a Rapidly Growing City 


E. E. OBERHOLTZER 


O. CUPATIONAL adjustment activi- functions of the vocational guidance pro 


ties in the schools of Houston have been 
hard pressed during the past decade to 
keep up with the rapidly expanding ac- 
tivities of the largest city and most impor- 


gram from time to time are expected to 
meet more satisfactorily the increasing 
demands for training and guidance in 
Houston's enlarged areas of industry 


tant shipping and in- 
dustrial center in Texas. 
A tripling of the 1924 
school population by 
1937 has put unusual 
demands not only upon 
the guidance, training, 
and placement portions 
of our school program, 
but upon all educational 
instruction and  con- 
struction as well. In an 
effort to keep pace with 
such overwhelming in- 
creases in enrollment 
the Vocational Depart- 


© Maintenance of efficient voca- 
tional guidance in the schools is 
difficult enough under normal 
circumstances, but the problems 
presented by a decade of ab- 
normal enrollment growth call 
for an especially enlightened ad- 
ministration of the counseling 
function. In the fifth article of 
a series by members of the NOC 
Superintendents Tour, Houston's 
Superintendent of Schools ex- 
plains bow an effective program 
of occupational adjustment is be- 
ing carried on in the face of 
mounting enrollments and rapid 


One of the founda- 
tion stones of a sound 
guidance system is the 
compilation of objec- 
tive pupil data. Since 
1929 semi-annual test- 
ing programs measuring 
both achievement and 
intelligence have been 
administered to every 
school pupil. Thus to- 
day for all ninth-grade 
school pupils who start 
ed originally in Houston 
schools we have com- 
plete cumulative test 


ment of the Houston 
public schools is ex- 
panding as rapidly as funds will permit. 
The Department is going forward in such 
part-time education and apprenticeship 
training as will enable the schools to keep 
in line with the bewildering number of 
new varieties of business and industry 
that are constantly expanding the types of 
jobs available. 

Today the Houston schools are stress- 
ing occupational adjustment with a re- 
organized program embracing both junior 
and senior high schools, and fitting in 
with the school organization in vogue 
since 1929. Additional counseling per- 
sonnel and redefinitions of the scope and 


changes in types of jobs available. 


records extending back 
to the first grade. A 
feature of these records is the inclusion of 
additional reports from the school psy- 
chology department in all problem cases. 

Flexibility is generally an essential to 
the guidance program of a large city, and 
Houston is no exception to this rule. Thus 
the pupils attending our rural consoli- 
dated high school need different courses 
and desire to prepare for occupations dif- 
ferent from those expressing the interests 
and capabilities of pupils of Houston's 
down-town metropolitan high school. 
Furthermore, there is racial variation in 
the occupational adjustment requirements 
of those attending the Negro high schools 
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from those enrolled in high schools for 
white pupils. Hence at the outset the 
stress on the flexibility and informality of 
Houston’s counseling services has seemed 
wholly justified. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 

During the school year 1936-1937, in 
order to arrive at the specific problems in- 
volved in setting up a counseling program 
in the senior high schools, one school was 
chosen for experiment. An_ intensive 
counseling of this school’s freshman stu- 
dents by the school psychologist evolved 
recommendations that were embodied in 
the occupational adjustment program sub- 
sequently adopted for all schools. As part 
of the enlarged counseling program, the 
school board approved last August the 
Superintendent's recommendation that ad- 
ditional counselor service be provided in 
both the junior and the senior high 
schools. Now each newly appointed 
counselor for high school freshmen can 
move along with his group each semester 
and thus keep in touch with approxi- 
mately the same pupils throughout their 
entire high school course. 

In each school the principal has formu- 
lated the counseling needs of his particu- 
lar school after conferences with his staff, 
and has passed along these needs in the 
form of recommendations to the Super- 
intendent. In turn the Superintendent's 
committee has met with many of the prin- 
cipals and faculty groups during the plan- 
ning period to discuss these recommenda- 
tions. Of considerable assistance to this 
planning phase of the guidance program 
has been a well equipped guidance library 
located in the administration office, avail- 
able to all interested participants in the 
program. This library is replete with 
books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and 
mimeographed materials pertinent to gui- 
dance. 
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Guidance programs suggested during 
this planning period had much in com- 
mon, and also manifested such differences 
as were considered essential to meet the 
needs of varying types of enrollees. For 
instance, all conferees united in suggest- 
ing a homeroom program to take care 
of group guidance, while plans advanced 
for individual guidance varied. For the 
administration of the guidance programs 
subsequently adopted in the various 
schools, a central guidance committee has 
been set up in most cases with subcommit- 
tees appointed to divide the work. 


Two GUIDANCE PLANS DESCRIBED 


The following two tentative plans of 
guidance, devised by the guidance con- 
ferees of two Houston schools during the 
past year, may be of interest to school 
administrators of other communities who 
may be contemplating appointment of a 
planning committee to revamp their gui- 
dance activities. 


PLAN ONE 


Abstract of a Tentative Plan of Guidance 
and Counseling for 
Junior High School “A” 
Houston, Texas 


1. Building Organization—A Central 
Guidance Committee has been set up, 
with the school principal serving as chair- 
man and one member representative from 
each instructional department. Assisting 
this Committee are subcommittees on 
homeroom guidance and counseling, on 
classroom teaching and guidance, on 
future guidance study, on attendance and 
guidance, on health and guidance, on 
pupils’ records and guidance. 

2. Findings and Recommendations of 
Committees—On the basis of several 
meetings of subcommittees held separately 
and in conjunction with the Central Com- 
mittee, the consensus was that the home- 
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room teacher is the central key person in 
a successful guidance program, and it was 
recommended that she be relieved of as 
much clerical work as possible in order to 
further her counseling. It was decided 
that group guidance meetings be held for 
the purpose of giving information about 
advanced school courses to pupils in the 
High 8th, High 7th, and Low 6th 
grades, with additional individual coun- 
seling by home-room teachers. Also rec- 
ommended were more systematic individ- 
ual counseling for each pupil; home 
visitations by teachers; discovery and gui- 
dance of pupils’ individual interests; a 
study of the relation of health to progress 
in school; private conferences with each 
student about future courses; and advice 
on vocational opportunities and college 
requirements for those planning to enter 
college. It was also proposed that the 
Committee on Records advise the Central 
Guidance Committee of the best means 
for making information on the pupil rec- 
ords available to counselors. In addition, 
it was felt that homeroom periods should 
be devoted to counseling about various 
vocational pursuits, with the presentation 
of outside speakers to give specialized oc- 
cupational information. 

3. Carrying Out of Objectives—To in- 
augurate the program embodying the 
above-stated objectives, bi-weekly meet- 
ings of the Central Guidance Committee 
are being held until the program is well 
under way. The various subcommittees 
meet on alternate weeks and the chair- 
men of each subcommittee attends the 
central committee meeting during the fol- 
lowing week. Each chairman is responsi- 
ble for carrying out the recommended 
programs of his subcommittee. The first 
counselor appointed acts as first assistant 
to the Chairman of the Central Guidance 
Committee to assist in supervising the en- 
tire program. 
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Plan II, the guidance organization {, 
senior high school “B’, is presented ; 
tabular form on page 431. 


TRAINING HousTON’s COUNSELORS 


Mention should be made here of th 
steps being taken to train Housty 
teachers, supervisors, and principals 
guidance procedures—a necessity whid 
had somewhat delayed the growth of th 
guidance program in Houston school 
By means of voluntary guidance discy 
sion groups during the regular session 
and in the summer, and by large gener: 
meetings for teachers (both types of mee: 
ings being under the sponsorship of th 
Principals and Supervisors Association) 
great advancements have been made it 
counselor training. At one of these meet 
ings the Superintendent was invited to de 
scribe the results of his participation ir 
the NOC Occupational Education Tow 
for School Superintendents. Much addi 
tional teacher training in problems of oc. 
cupational adjustment has been adminis 





tered by principals and members of their 
respective staffs. | 

Houston's counselors are selected from 
the ranks of experienced teachers wh 
have demonstrated their ability to work 
with individual students, parents, and 
teachers. Supervision and training in 
service is accomplished by a committee 
composed of the school psychologist, the 
director of child accounting, and the di- 
rectors of both the junior and senior high 
schools. 

With regard to the teaching of occupa- 
tions, experimental classes in occupations 
introduced in several of the Houston high 
schools last year proved very popular as 
elective subjects. Arrangements have been 
made to release teachers interested in 
conducting classes in occupations from 
part of their regular teaching load. 
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PLAN II 
Outline of Guidance Organization for Senior High School “B” 
Houston, Texas 
Central Office 
| 
Principal 
| 
Staff 
| 
Guidance Committee Homeroom Departments 
(Counselors and Teachers 
Faculty Members) 
Problems 
l 2 3 4 5 6 
GUIDANCE PROBLEM COMMITTEES 
1937-1938 
(Chairman to be elected) 

(1) Attendance (4) Cumulative Record Folder 
Commercial Department Manual Arts Department 
Science Department Art Department 

(2) Failures, ny etc. (5) Program of Student Life 
Mathematics Department (Clubs, Activities, Assemblies) 
Domestic Arts Department Social Science Department 

; Music Department 
(3) Behavior Problems of Senior ; . 
} High School Students Physical Education Department 
Two persons (6) Directed Study Plans 
Speech Arts Department Librarian 
Librarian English Department 
Foreign Language Department 
THE INDIVIDUAL PUPIL AND His PROBLEM 
Pupil 
Homeroom Teacher 
Classroom Teacher 
| 
Guidance Counselors 
! “a 
Nurse Principal 
Doctor Asst. Principal 
Specialists Dean 
Registrar 


Parents 





PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 

An extension of the placement activi- 
ties of the occupational adjustment pro- 
gram has been obtained by a closer tie-up 
with the Houston Placement Service of 
the State Employment Agency which has 
promised to keep the guidance personnel 
of the various schools in constant touch 
with employment conditions and trends 
in the city. The School Vocational De- 
partment also places students direct, and 
supplies requests from other State Em- 
ployment Agencies. A restricted coopera- 
tive training plan, in force between the 
school and industry, has resulted in place- 
ment of all enrollees who have finished 
the course. 

With the expanded guidance programs 
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now being put into effect, and with n 
developments in counseling constant); 
being discovered and evoking new recon 
mendations for improving the quality 
the guidance work, Houston is advar 
steadily toward the three-point occu 
tional adjustment program of objectiy, 
recommended by the superintendent 
the NOC Tour as a result of their fi; 
ings in various leading school systems 
program of diversity, flexibility, and 
curacy is rapidly taking place in 
school in the city, and the challenges | 
sented by expansion of the city’s popula 
tion and schools’ enrollees are being me 
by a vigorous and constantly improving 
program of occupational guidance, tra 
ing, and placement. 
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Tue MOST FAMILIAR phrase to any 
advertising agency executive is: “How 
can I get in the advertising business?’’ 
Young men and women just out of high 
school or college have asked that question 


Advertising as a Profession 


CHARLES PRESBREY 


Actually, the way to advertising is up 
to the individual; but before any concen- 
trated effort is made to become employed 
in this field the applicant should take 
stock of his own abilities and leanings 


for years on end with- 
out getting a satisfac- 
tory answer. While 
there can be no spe- 
cifically satisfactory an- 
swer to that question, a 
few of the better known 
and more popular re- 
plies might be listed: 

1. Join a small (or 
large) mewspaper and 
solicit advertising from 
the local merchants and 
help them prepare the 
advertising. 

2. Get retail selling ex- 
perience. Seek employ- 


* Since advertising is said to 
have succeeded Wall Street as 
“the goal of get-rich-quick col- 
legians,” young aspirants to this 
fascinating profession should 
know about its stringent re- 
quirements. According to the 
president of one of the oldest 
advertising companies, the pro- 
fession will always welcome tal- 
ented individuals who are will- 
ing to work bard and learn from 
the ground up. Attention is 
called to the NOC abstract on 
“Occupations in Advertising,” 
beginning on page 435. 


What work does he like 
to do best? If he is 
imaginative, 
and likes to write, then 
perhaps an apprentice 
ship in the copy depart- 
ment is indicated. Me 
chanically minded and 
methodical — then the 
production department 
should be his goal. If 
he likes figures, charts, 
and possesses an in- 
quisitive mind, the re- 
search department 
should be the most lu- 


creative, 








ment in some department 
store, grocery, or drug 
store and rub shoulders 
with the public. Find out what interests peo- 
ple and what makes them buy. 

3. Sell from door to door. Some adver- 
tising men maintain that door-bell ringing 
is a great training school for those who even- 
tually hope to sell through the printed word. 

4. Be fortunate enough to be related to 
an executive in the firm of a big advertiser 
who can recommend you highly to some ad- 
vertising agency. This is probably the easi- 
est e of entrance, but it is not favored. 


It is interesting to note that the first 
three most popular methods of entering 
advertising (according to executives who 
are already in) entail the task of getting 
another job first. 


crative. And so on 
through the many types 
of departments now functioning in an 
advertising agency and in the advertising 
department of a manufacturer. 

The reason a job seeker wants to get 
into advertising also will greatly deter- 
mine his ability to crash the gates and his 
ability to succeed once the gates are 
opened. Wall Street has, since 1929, given 
way to advertising as the goal of get- 
rich-quick collegians. It is advertising’s 
own fault that so many tales have been 
circulated about the fabulous fortunes 
made by agency men. It is true, as in 
any business, that a gifted and industrious 
few do get to the top and are compen- 
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sated accordingly. However, these copy 
geniuses, these merchandising experts or 
super-salesmen all have served hard and 
heart-breaking apprenticeships to prepare 
themselves as the last word in their chosen 
field. The individual who refers to the 
business as the advertising racket or game, 
and who feels once he becomes an ‘“‘ad- 
vertising man” that economic security is 
just around the corner, rarely succeeds in 
even opening the doors. The desire to 
start at the bottom, ability to withstand 
hard work and long hours for a very 
modest salary, a real love and understand- 
ing of advertising and its purposes are 
prime requisites for the advertising neo- 
phyte. 

What has advertising to offer? Why 
should anyone choose this field over any 
other? First, there is no greater satis- 
faction to the creative man than to see 
the child of his brain in print—to be able 
to trace the results of his work and find 
that it has been productive. Working 
with intangibles (an advertising idea) he 
sees it take form and eventually become 
a potent factor in moving a tangible prod- 
uct off the dealer's shelf. Then there is 
the excitement of the business. An ad- 
vertising man never suffers from monot- 
ony, never becomes bored from endless 
routine. Each day, each advertisement, 
each client is different. New problems, 
new solutions, and, more often than 
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wished, new headaches. Then, too, the 
people who comprise the advertising busi. 
ness add greatly to its charm. Essentially 
a white-collar profession, advertising 
draws to its gates the finest of young 
America. Rarely does one find a success- 
ful advertising executive who has not had 
the equivalent of a high school education 
The opportunity of meeting and con- 
ferring with the major executives of cli- 
ents is a broadening experience that every 
advertising man appreciates. 

On the financial side, the advertising 
business is attractive. The very nature of 
the business makes it necessary to pay 
salaries that, on the average, are higher 
than in almost any other profession. 
There is no machinery to operate, no 
plant to maintain, no excessive number 
of clerks to hire. The advertising busi- 
ness deals in people and brains; it is 
spending other people’s money in large 
sums, and because of this must choose its 
personnel with care and be willing to pay 
a little more. 

In the advertising business there are 
no time clocks; many times the day has 
just begun when the five o'clock whistle 
blows. Advertising will always welcome 
the man or woman with talent, the per- 
son who has a real desire to enter the 
business and learn from the ground up. 
He must be willing to work and work 
hard. 
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Occupations in Advertising 


AN NOC ABSTRACT* 


Apvernisinc has been aptly de- 
fined as ‘‘the means taken to attract at- 
tention to an article or service that is for 
sale.” Like most definitions, this one 
states only the barest essentials of the 
meaning of the term defined. Despite 
lengthy volumes written on the field, it is 
doubtful whether all phases of advertis- 
ing, as it exists and functions in our cur- 
rent business organizations, have been 
adequately treated in any one place. 

There are three general kinds or types 
of organizations set up for the production 
of advertising. These are the advertising 
departments of manufacturers, the adver- 
tising departments of retail establish- 
ments, and the advertising agencies. Fre- 
quently, the advertising agency collab- 
orates with the advertising departments of 
the makers and distributors of products. 
Each business has its own specialized re- 
quirements, and its own unique problems; 
so that it would be impossible to draw 
any satisfactory plan of any one of these 
types of organizations. To the young per- 
son considering advertising as a career, 
it is important that these three avenues 
are available. A fourth is that of the mail 
order retailer—a highly specialized field, 
and one in which there are relatively few 
openings. 

The means taken to attract attention 
vary greatly and may assume many forms 


* The material presented is based entirely upon 
bibliographical sources and is in no sense to be 
considered as an original survey or analysis of 
the occupation. 


—letters, posters, catalogs, handbills, ra- 
dio broadcasts, sky-writing, in addition to 
the more familiar newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising. In the conception, the 
preparation, and the dissemination of 
these many varieties of means of attract- 
ing attention, a great diversity of talents, 
abilities, and skills must be employed. As 
in most contemporary enterprises of com- 
parable complexity, functions have been 
differentiated and labor divided. Al- 
though a small business may depend for 
its publicity upon the part-time services 
of an owner or executive, in larger or- 
ganizations whole staffs of specialized 
workers are engaged in bringing goods 
and services to the attention of the public 
Markets embracing whole countries, con- 
tinents, and the entire world in some 
cases, have raised highly complex prob- 
lems of advertising techniques and pro- 
cedures which business has found it ad- 
vantageous and economical to entrust to 
specialists. Hence the need for the ad- 
vertising agency, having as its sole con- 
cern the advertising of the products of the 
businesses that are its clients. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 

A great many volumes have been pub- 
lished in the general field of advertising. 
Although much of this material is of a 
technical nature, designed to serve as 
text for students and as reference matter 
for workers, an adequate portion of it 
bears upon the occupational aspects of the 
field, and is designed to introduce the 
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prospective worker to conditions and op- 
portunities in the profession. 

Because of the diversity of advertising 
techniques that are in use, and the variety 
of new applications that are constantly 
being introduced, a fully authoritative 
and up-to-date treatment of this field of 
work is hardly possible. However, such 
innovations seldom alter the reliability 
of the considerable body of existing ma- 
terial on jobs in advertising. Most of it 
is well written; and having been written 
for various kinds of readers, will be 
found of value to both students and 
counselors. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
TYPES OF JOBS 

Aside from the jobs of space-buying, 
office routine, and the all important 
agency job of securing new accounts, 
most workers in advertising are concerned 
with the preparation of advertising mat- 
ter. Whether produced during odd mo- 
ments by a person busy with other matters, 
or carefully planned and devised by a 
specialist or a staff of specialists, such 
preparation involves several rather clearly 
differentiated functions: (1) research, 
(2) planning, (3) copy-writing, (4) il- 
lustrating, (5) make-up, and (6) arrang- 
ing for publication or display. Illustration 
may be omitted, but the other elements 
are always present. Each of them may 
be further analyzed into component parts, 
requiring specialized skills, and in the 
larger advertising departments and agen- 
cies personnel is correspondingly special- 
ized. 

(1) Research involves the discovery 
and organization of information bearing 
upon the nature of the commodity or 
service to be advertised, the business or 
industry producing it, the potential mar- 
ket, the available media through which 
this market may be reached, the kind of 


approach most likely to be effective, and 
so on. Such research may be concerned 
with the inhabitants of a small village 
or the entire civilized world. Data may be 
assembled through perfunctory observa 
tion or through painstaking investigation 
In any case, the purpose of the investi 
gating is to adduce a body of knowledg: 
on the basis of which a plan may be 
formulated. Out of this function of ad 
vertising have grown several successful 
firms concerned exclusively with supp]; 
ing research facilities to advertisers and 
agencies. 

(2) Planning involves the selection of 
advertising materials and media, the alk 
cation of space, the determination of rela 
tive emphasis to be placed on various 
aspects of the thing advertised, the po- 
tential market to be exploited, and the de 
termination of any additional procedures 
to be followed. Obviously, this function 
leans heavily on that of research, utilizing 
the data which research has uncovered 

With a supply of research information 
available, and the general plan drawn, it 
is possible to proceed to the actual pro- 
duction of the advertisement itself. This 
may consist of one or more of the fol- 
lowing three elements. 


(3) Copy—the verbal part of the ad- 
vertising message—consists generally of 
a description of the article or service 
being advertised, together with such per- 
suasive statements, arguments, allusions, 
or other devices as are calculated to create 
a desire for possession on the part of the 
prospective customer. 


(4) Illustrations, like actions, some- 
times speak louder than words. Adver- 
tising workers have learned this, and 
frequently depend upon illustrations to 
convey succinctly and effectively the mes- 
sage they wish to address to the buying 
public. 
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(5) Make-up consists of the attractive 
and effectual arrangement of the verbal 
and pictorial elements of the advertise- 
ment in the available space. 

(6) Production is the task of seeing 
that the creations of the copy-writer and 
the artist are effectively reproduced in 
printed or other form, that the necessary 
arrangements are made for their publica- 
tion in the various media already planned 
for, and that all the other mechanical 
and distributive steps in the advertising 
program are carried out. 

Such an analysis into functional steps 
as has been attempted here inevitably 
leads to a certain amount of distortion 
of the true nature of the whole process. 
In actual practice, the finished “ad” de- 
velops out of a continual process of seek- 
ing, thinking, discussion, experimenting, 
and planning. Many ideas must be consid- 
ered, many suggestions carefully weighed. 
Before any actual paper work is done, 
both the advertiser and the staff produc- 
ing the advertising material must have a 
fairly good idea of the purpose the “ad” 
must serve, what kind of public it should 
reach, and many other matters. To break 
this process up into steps is to upset its 
continuity and to belie its true nature. It 
is necessary to do so, however, in order 
that the jobs in the field may be more or 
less clearly perceived and differentiated. 

The six functions enumerated above 
are essential to the creation of advertis- 
ing. There are, naturally, other occupa- 
tions in connection with advertising ac- 
tivities. A host of routine clerical and 
manual workers are employed in the 
keeping of records, the handling of cor- 

respondence, and the physical transporta- 
tion of materials, just as in other fields 
of work. Similarly, there are salesmen— 
those who sell space in the various adver- 
tising media, and those who sell the ser- 
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vices of advertising agencies. These are 
of necessity persons of wide experience in 
advertising; but they function, as it were, 
in support of advertising rather than in 
the making of it. 

However, one kind of activity, which 
might come under the heading of “pro- 
duction,” is that of display arrangement. 
This is often a highly specialized kind of 
work. It involves window decoration, ar- 
rangement of merchandise in cases and 
on shelves, and sometimes the physical 
arrangement of the furnishings and equip- 
ment of the selling spaces in stores. 


QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 

The extent to which the six basic func- 
tions outlined above overlap or further 
subdivide depends upon the size and im- 
portance of the business. There is not, 
of course, any absolute departmentali- 
zation: the person responsible for the 
planning of the advertising campaign 
may do whatever research in media and 
markets he thinks is necessary to provide 
him with an adequate basis for his deci- 
sions; and the copy-writer frequently con- 
ducts his own researches into the nature 
of the product that is the subject of his 
copy. On the other hand, in large organ- 
izations, the research division alone may 
comprise several sub-divisions, each with 
its particular specialty, such as sales vol- 
ume, consumer attitude, and others. In 
the same way, other functions may be 
either combined or broken down in actual 
practice. The following statements of 
qualifications are meant to apply to the 
functions, rather than to the personnel 
of advertising. 

Research workers in advertising, as in 
other fields, must have habits of careful 
observation and close analysis. They 
should like to deal with facts and figures, 
should not be averse to repetitive and 
routine work, and, above all, should have 
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the capacity for generalizing correctly 
from a mass of highly specific facts. 

Planning requires even more markedly 
the capacity for extracting pertinent and 
outstanding conclusions from a variety of 
observations and other data. Good judg- 
ment and caution are essential. 

Copy-writing requires much more than 
the ability to put words together, how- 
ever persuasively. Imagination, enthusi- 
asm, interest in people and events are the 
principal assets of successful copy-writers. 

In illustrating, the most important per- 
sonal attribute is, of course, artistic abil- 
ity. But this must be accompanied by 
large amounts of imagination, resource- 
fulness, and perseverance, if the illustra- 
tor is to advance beyond the status of 
what one writer has called the “art la- 
borer.” 

Make-up requires a combination of the 
abilities of the copy-writer and the illus- 
trator. A keen sensitivity to words and a 
fine feeling for form are the traits most 
important for success in this work. Know]- 
edge of typography is also of importance. 

In the production phase of advertising, 
the demands on the personal capacities 
of individuals are much the same as in 
other publishing work. Accuracy and 
carefulness are the primary attributes. 

In every phase of advertising work, 
two personal qualities are considered es- 
sential to success—tact and perseverance. 
Tact enables the individual to avoid an- 
tagonizing his superiors and to command 
the respect of his clients, his fellow work- 
ers, and his subordinates; and persever- 
ance encourages him to stick to his job 
when things go wrong and criticism 
comes from all directions—as it fre- 
quently does. 


PREPARATION NECESSARY 


So various have been the experiences 
of successful advertising workers that any 
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one attempting to set forth in detail the 
training needed for success would find jt 
difficult to justify his statements. Hoy. 
ever, the general opinion seems to be that 
high school education constitutes a prac. 
tically irreducible minimum. College 
training is almost universally considered 
advisable, and specialized training for 
such work as that of the illustrator is ob- 
viously important. 

Many colleges and universities offer 
courses in advertising as parts of their 
business curricula. Also, in the larger 
cities, such training is available in the 
extension divisions of the colleges, and 
in public and private schools. Inquiry of 
local education boards will usually elicit 
information about the availability of such 
courses. 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


Entrance to advertising is usually from 
other related occupations. In stores, posi- 
tions in the advertising department are 
generally assigned to workers in selling 
or buying positions. In agencies, new 
employees are likely to have had previous 
experience in newspaper work, in selling, 
or in some form of editorial or printing 
work. Artists are sometimes taken into 
advertising departments or firms without 
previous paid experience. Copy-writers, 
however, are rarely recruited from among 
new gtaduates of schools or colleges. 
Some of the larger agencies maintain 
training courses for a limited number of 
promising recent college graduates. 

Beginners interested in securing a job 
with an advertising agency would do well 
to study the ratings of the many national 
advertising agencies as disclosed by the 
quality and number of their individual 
accounts. The Agency List, published 
three times annually by the National 
Register Publishing Co., New York City, 
lists national agencies alphabetically and 
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groups under them names of their clients, 
departments, and chief executives. The 
same publisher issues other registers 
which list alphabetically thousands of na- 
tionally advertised products and indicates 
the agencies handling their advertising. 

Advertising as a field of work for the 
boy or girl of exceptional ability offers 
large opportunities for advancement. 
These opportunities are present in adver- 
tising to a degree probably not found in 
other kinds of work. Advertising is al- 
most peculiarly dependent upon ideas— 
upon originality in thought and expres- 
sion, upon freshness in point of view. 
Whoever has ideas—teally effective ideas 
—will have no difficulty in finding accep- 
tance for them and advancement for him- 
self in the field of advertising. 

It is quite impossible to outline any 
orderly sequence of promotion. It is not 
rare to find a competent copy-writer tak- 
ing orders from an advertising manager 
who five years before was an office boy in 
the same firm. Of course, this happens 
in other lines of work as well, but it ap- 
pears to happen oftener in advertising 
than in other fields. 


COMPENSATION 


Earnings vary, even among positions of 
apparently equal responsibility and im- 
portance, to such an extent that general- 
izations are almost impossible. Few ob- 
jective data are available. In general the 
salaries paid to routine office workers in 
advertising departments and agencies vary 
little from those paid similar workers else- 
where. Salaries of staff artists and copy- 
writers, however, may range from a 
modest $25-$50 weekly wage to large 
annual salaries of $10,000 and more, de- 
pending upon the size of the staff, the 
length of service, or the importance and 
number of the advertising accounts, and, 
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most particularly, upon the cogency of the 
employee's creations and the effect of them 
upon the public’s interest in the product 
advertised. 

It is known, of course, that extremely 
high salaries are earned by some individ- 
uals of exceptional ability. Advertising 
managers have been known to earn up- 
ward of $100,000 a year, and the incomes 
of advertising agents, or of the owners of 
advertising agencies, often reach large 
figures. 


NuMBER OF WORKERS 


Enumeration of workers engaged in 
advertising would require, first of all, a 
definition, in functional terms, of what 
constitutes advertising as an occupation. 
The impossibility of achieving such a 
definition is appreciated when it is con- 
sidered that we are all, in some degree, 
engaged in advertising. The farmer who 
sets up a sign beside the road announcing 
that he has fresh eggs for sale, the doctor 
who sends out announcements of his re- 
moval to a new office, the small trades- 
man who prepares copy for a handbill to 
be distributed in his community, all are 
engaged in advertising. Specialists in ad- 
vertising are less numerous, but even so 
it is apparently not feasible to count 
them. 

The United States Census for 1930 
reported a total of 48,920 “advertising 
agents’ in the country, of whom 43,364 
were men and 5,656 were women. Most 
writers are agreed that these figures are 
based on purely arbitrary designations of 
“advertising agents” and do not represent 
the actual number of persons engaged 
wholly or chiefly in the creation of ad- 
vertising matter. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


As with other kinds of business enter- 
prise, advertising is concentrated in the 
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larger cities. In smaller communities, the 
advertising activities of merchants are not 
likely to require the full-time services of 
even a single employee. Rather than 
maintain their own staffs, even larger 
business and industrial organizations fre- 
quently engage well known advertising 
agencies in nearby large cities to handle 
their publicity for them. 


PROBABLE FUTURE TRENDS 

Few recent opinions respecting the fu- 
ture of advertising are available. It may 
be inferred from most of the literature 
examined, however, that past growth— 
which has been great—is expected to con- 
tinue in the future, and logic seems to 
support this view. Advertising begets ad- 
vertising, for an advertised commodity 
has a tremendous advantage over one 
which is not given publicity. Competition 
may thus be relied upon to stimulate ad- 
vertising. 

There are many evidences that women 
are entering the advertising field in in- 
creasingly large numbers, and that the 
census figures are especially misleading 
with respect to the number of women in 
the profession. 

A number of writings consulted report 
especially promising opportunities for 
women. Many of the most successful 
copy-writers are women, especially on 
accounts concerned with feminine wear- 
ing apparel, household furnishings, foods, 
cosmetics, and other commodities of 
which women are the principal pur- 
chasers. However, the best-paid executive 
positions usually go to men, although 
there are some instances in which women 
have attained positions of large influence 
and importance. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


As in many other fields, the conditions 
of work in advertising are such as to seem 
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advantageous to some, disadvantageous ty 
others. It is a business in which competi. 
tion is keen, perpetual vigilance and un 
flagging attention imperative, alertness 
mind and quickness of decision invalvy. 
able aids to success. To those who hay 
achieved distinction in advertising, these 
conditions have brought satisfaction. To 
some they would probably appear to offer 
impediments to satisfying work. 

However, some aspects of the business 
are Clearly advantages. Contacts with 
people are numerous, creative ability is 
recognized and acknowledged. Few hu 
man experiences are more satisfying than 
the conception of an idea, and the elabo- 
ration of that idea into a tangible and 
effective form. 

On the other hand, the tensions cre- 
ated by frequent necessity of working 
against time, the long hours, and some- 
times irregularity of employment detract 
from the appeal of the work. In the 
agency field sizes of agency staffs often 
fluctuate with acquisition or loss of ac- 
counts, with the result that many em- 
ployees, including some highly paid ones 
frequently are dropped or voluntarily 
transfer from one agency to another. 

In the final analysis, the attractiveness 
or unattractiveness of these aspects of ad- 
vertising work must be considered by each 
individual in the light of his own tem- 
perament. 
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A painstaking analysis. Some basic data are no 
longer valid, but general portions are dependable. 
Especially valuable for counselors. 


22. Institute for Research. Advertising as 
a Career. Chicago, Institute for Research, 


1936. Pp. 19. 75 cents, 
Nature and magnitude of advertising, kinds of 


advertising media, types of advertising work, 
qualifications and preparation, earnings, advan. 
tages and disadvantages, opportunities for women 
Comprehensive. Senior high school level. 0; 
value to counselors. 

23. Institute of Women’s Professiona| 
Relations and American Woman's Associa. 
tion. Proceedings of the Conference on Art 
Occupations in Industry, April 25, 193¢ 
New London, Connecticut, Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, 1936. Pp 
162. $1.00. Pp. 1-6. 

Professional qualifications of the art director, 
photographic illustrator, poster designer. Analysis 
of typography and its importance in effective ad 
vertising. For students and counselors. 

24. Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Trends in Women’s Work and Careers for 
College and High School Graduates at Bir- 
mingbam, Alabama. New London, Connecti- 
cut, Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, 1935. Pp. 209. 75 cents. 

Pertinent observations by successful workers in 
the field on: the advertising manager, advertising 
agency work, newspaper publicity work, mailing 
list agencies, window decoration. Duties, qualif- 
cations, earnings, conditions of work, opportun- 
ities for advancement, etc. College level. Merits 
attention by counselors. 


25. James, Alden. Careers in Advertising. 
New York, Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 677. 
$5.00. 

Sixty-one chapters, each by a successful adver- 
tising man, on various aspects of the field. An 
exhaustive, interesting, and authoritative analysis 
of the functions of advertising, and an important 
body of technical and professional information. 
Occupational material is scattered and sparse. 
College level. 

26. Klein, H. L. “Get a Job—Any Job!” 
Printers’ Ink, March 11, 1937, CLXXVIII, 
p. 45+. 

One college graduate’s experience. Good advice, 
and interesting reading. 

27. Levy, Florence, N., ed. Choosing a 
Life Career in the Design Arts. New York, 
Federal Council on Art Education, 1936, 
pp. 30-36. 50 cents. 

Advertising design: training, personal qualifica- 
tions, compensation. General information of value 
to students. 

28. Lewis, Norman. How to Become an 
Advertising Man. New York, Ronald Press, 
1927. Pp. 185. $2.50. 

General survey of the field. Duties and qualifi- 
cations of specified workers, recommended train- 
ing and reading, many practical tions for 
getting a job. Senior high school and college level. 
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28a. Lowen, Walter A. Advertising as 
4 Vocation. New York, Walter A. Lowen, 
420 Lexington Ave., 1937. Pp. 4. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

A selected list of over 100 references to articles 
in Printer’s Ink and Advertising and Selling that 
deal in the methods of getting jobs in advertising 
and progressing in them. Compiled by an adver- 
tising placement specialist. 

29. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. Current Out- 
look in ae and Promotion. New 
York, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, 1933. Pp. 9. 
10 cents. 

General forum discussion, stressing opportun- 
ities for women, qualifications needed for success, 
method of entrance and advancement. Expert 
opinions, but presentation makes difficult reading. 
For counselors and college students. 

30. O'Connor, Johnson. Characteristics 
Common to Men and Women in Selling, 
Advertising, and Merchandising. Hoboken, 
N. J., Stevens Institute of Technology Book- 
store, 1936. Pp. 28. $1.00. 

Four traits found in successful workers in sell- 
ing, advertising and merchandising. Analysis of 
these traits. Advice on selecting a life work in 
accordance with discoverable aptitudes. Basic and 
significant material on aptitudes for this kind of 
work. For counselors. 


31. Oglesby, Catharine. “Women in Ad- 
vertising.” Ladies Home Journal, October, 
1930, XLVII, pp. 22+-. 

Brief outlines of duties in jobs open to women, 
personal attributes needed, training required, earn- 
ings. Examples of successful women. Inspira- 
tional tone. Adult level. 

32. Peabody, S. “Inspiration or Perspira- 
tion?” Review of Reviews, June, 1935, XCI, 
pp. 24-28. 

Steps in the making of an advertisement, from 
research to publication. An honest, straightfor- 
ward, and well written account. Good general 
information for students in high school or college. 


33. Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. 
Advertising Agency. Pittsburgh, Board of 
Public Education, 1928. Pp. 10. 5 cents. 

Work of advertising agencies; duties, prepara- 
tion, qualifications, and earnings of workers; op- 
portunities for employment in Pittsburgh. Brief 
and concise. High school level. 


34. Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. 
Department Store Advertising. Pittsburgh, 
Board of Public Education, 1928. Pp. 10. 
5 cents. 


Work of the advertising department: duties, 
personal qualifications, preparation of various 
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workers, opportunities for advancement. High 
school level. 

35. Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. 
Radio Advertising. Pittsburgh, Board of 
Public Education, 1928. Pp. 5. 5 cents. 

Definition, duties and qualifications of workers, 
salaries, opportunities for employment in Pitts 
burgh. High school level. 

36. Radcliffe College Appointment Bu- 
reau. Ten Vocations for Women. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Radcliffe College Ap- 
pointment Bureau, 1937. Pp. 10. $1.00. 

“Advertising agency work” is one of the ten 
vocations. One page outline analysis under heads 
of: demand, training, personal qualifications, finan- 
cial returns, types of openings. Suggestive, rather 
than informative. 

37. Rogers, Charles E. Journalistic Voca 
tions. New York, Appleton, 1931, pp. 155- 
195. 

One chapter on advertising. Organization and 
kinds of jobs in advertising agencies and adver 
tising departments. High school, college level 

38. Rowles, Florence F., and — 
Ruth H. Advertising and Public Relations. 
Minneapolis, Woman's Occupational Bureau, 
118 South 8th Street, 1931. Pp. 11. 10 cents. 


Not available for review. 


39. Schaeffer, George R. Advertising 
Advertising Manager's Standpoint. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, Board of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement, 1932. Pp. 12. Free. 
Supply limited. 

Definition of advertising, skills and knowledge 
needed, typical procedures, qualifications of work- 
ers. Organization of the advertising department 
Opportunities in the field. High school, college 
level. 

40. Sherer, Albert W. Advertising as a 
Vocation. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Bookstore, 1931. Pp. 23. 25 cents. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Branches of the advertising business, nature of 
the work, media, agencies, qualifications and 
preparation, opportunities. Senior high school or 
college level. 

41. Solomon, C. T. “Opportunities for a 
Career.” Canadian Magazine, April, 1927, 
LXVII, p. 17+. 

Personal attributes essential to success in adver- 
tising. A seemingly authoritative and quite read- 
able statement by a successful advertising man. 
College level. 

42. Tinsman, Robert. Advertising People 
and Copy Slants. New York, The Business 
Bourse, 1936. Pp. 192. $2.00. 

Reminiscences of an advertising man. Personal 
traits of successful advertising workers and char- 
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acteristics of effective advertising materials. Fasci- 
nating reading, inspirational in style. Senior high 
school, college Jevel 

43. Wilhelm, Donald. Writing for Profit. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1937. Pp. 386. 
$3.00 

Practical advice to copy-writers. Requirements 
of the job are clearly suggested, though not ex- 
plicitly stated 

44. Woolf, James D. “Breaking Into Ad- 
vertising as a Vocation.” Jobs and Careers, 
August, 1936, I, pp. 353-359. 

Requirements for success in various phases, dis- 
advantages, methods of entering, preparation, earn- 
ings, opportunities for advancement. Senior high 
school level. 


TRADE JOURNALS 
Advertising and Selling. New York, Rob- 


bins Publishing Co., 9 East 38th Street. 
Fortnightly. $3.00 a year. 





Agency List. Standard Advertising Registe, 
New York, National Register Publis 
ing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Stree 
Issued three times a year. $10.00 pe; 
copy. Annual subscription, $25.00. 


Editor and Publisher. New York. Edito: 
and Publisher Co., Inc. Times Buildir 
Times Square. Weekly. $4.00 a yea 

Printers’ Ink. New York, Printers’ Ink Py 
lishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Avenu 


Weekly. $3.00 a year. om 
mec 
Printers’ Ink Monthly. New York, Printe ab 


Ink Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison 
Avenue. $2.00 a year. 


Tide. New York, Tide Publishing Co., In Ce 
232 Madison Avenue. Monthly. $2.0 
a year. 
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Where Will Tomorrow’s Jobs Be Found? 


THE URBANISM COMMITTEE REPORT 


A\.amosr as vital to the vocational 
counselor as a knowledge of what to- 
morrow’s jobs will be, is information 
about where these jobs will be found. 

For the second time within six months, 
President Roosevelt's National Resources 
Committee has issued a report of more 
than ordinary interest to counselors. Last 
summer the Committee published the re- 
port of its Sub-committee on Technology.’ 
This report answered pertinent and timely 
questions about probable jobs of the next 
few decades, with emphasis upon certain 
fields of industry such as air conditioning, 
plastics, cellulose fabrics, television, auto 
trailers, and tray agriculture. 

The turn of the year brought an equally 
important report from the Urbanism Sub- 
committee of the National Resources 
Committee, Our Cities, Their Réle in the 
National Economy.’ Just as the first re- 
port had given information about the 
probable trend of future occupations, the 
second provides information relative to 
possible location for future job oppor- 
tunities. 

A brief overview of the Urbanism Com- 
mittee report should indicate to vocational 
counselors the importance of careful 
study of the volume. For example, young 





1See “The National Resources Committee Re- 
port—Findings and Recommendations.” Occupa- 
tions, XVI, 1, October, 1937, pp. 47-50. The 
report, entitled Technological Trends and National 
Policy,” is available from the United States Gov- 
— Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 

1.00. 

"Our Cities, Their Réle in the National Econ- 
omy. Washington, D. C., United States Govern- 
—_ Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 88 and charts. 
0 cents. 


people who today are showing interest in 
retailing will want to know where the 
best retailing jobs will be in the future; 
whether such highly localized enterprises 
as garment making will continue to be 
concentrated in one or two of the larg- 
est cities; or whether they can secure 
training for public career jobs. Coun- 
selees also will want to know all about 
advantages and disadvantages of city 
versus country: which will make living 
easier, which will offer more jobs, more 
opportunities for self-employment, better 
educational facilities, wider cultural ad- 
vantages, and a larger selection of low- 
priced homes. And they will want to 
know whether they are likely to experi- 
ence any series of drastic depressions 
throughout their lives, and whether public 
relief payments to the unemployed will 
be in existence twenty years from now. 
Light on these and similar problems are 
furnished by information available in Our 
Cities. 

The Urbanism Committee report ex- 
amines critically and historically the 
American city (by definition “an incorpo- 
rated place of over 2,500 population’) 
and places particular emphasis on facts 
about the urban way of life. It considers 
emerging urban trends and insistent urban 
problems, with specific recommendations 
for the amelioration of the lot of the 
urban worker and the improvement of 
municipal environment and government. 
To persons concerned with the study and 
application of occupational adjustment 
such information about the highly inter- 
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related functions of the city will supply 
a most useful background in dealing with 
the shifting changes in work locales of 
the present and of the years to come. 

Particularly significant are the frequent 
contrasts indicated in this report between 
rural and urban living. The interreaction 
of the many facets of city life upon coun- 
try modes and morals are revealed, while 
the interdependence of the two differen- 
tiated areas is shown in many ways, es- 
pecially the tendency of rural areas to 
supply urban manpower. Hence it is 
justly argued that in order to improve the 
urban way of life it is necessary to give 
more attention to supplying urban ad- 
vantages to the country dweller wherever 
practicable. 


SOME STATEMENTS 
Statements appearing in Our Cities that 
have significance for students of occupa- 
tional adjustment include the following: 


With slower growth and lessened mi- 
gration the urban population will tend to 
be older, and consequently the power and 
interests of older people will probably 
bulk larger in the future. 

The concentration of industry in given 
regions is becoming somewhat less marked. 
. . . But there is no evidence of marked 
movement of industry from cities into the 
country. 

Retail trade has begun to disperse with 
the qos into urban peripheral areas, 
while certain types of industry such as 
clothing, printing, light manufacturing, 
commercial offices, and large department 
stores still favor the center of the city. 

Great progress in automobile machinery 
is likely to alter labor demand and the 
skills required of workers. in the future 
the nation will exercise more control over 
the exploitation of natural resources and 
over transportation and communication 
facilities. 

Evils of employing promotional meth- 
ods and financial inducements to attract 
industries without exacting minimum labor 
standards are indicated. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Welfare organization in general js ;, 
a state of transition from an emergency ti 
a permanent basis. ai 


Actual or potential suburban slums a. 
probably ee faster than the olde, 
centrally located slums are being eraqj 
cated. , 


ON OCCUPATIONS 


On the general subject of occupations 
the Urbanism Committee’ s report includes 
the following paragraphs: 


Generally, a larger proportion of the 
adult urban population is gainfully em. 
ployed than is the case with the rural 
adult population. The same is true of 
women, but the reverse of children. That 
these are specific characteristics of con. 
temporary urban life is indicated by the 
fact that the larger the city the more 
prominent these are found to be. 


The cities differ from the country and 
the large cities from the small, moreover. 
by the types of ao in which the 
inhabitants engage. The white-collar work- 
ers. i.e., those employed in trade and in 
clerical and professional work, are pro 
portionately more numerous in large cities 
Of twelve professions—authors and jour. 
nalists, artists, architects, actors, musicians, 
lawyers, dentists, clergymen, trained nurses, 
teachers and physicians—only two, teach- 
ers and clergymen, have a lower ratio in 
large cities than in small ones. Even more 
pronounced is the difference in these re- 
spects between cities lying within and 
cities lying outside the metropolitan re- 
gions. The large cities and metropolitan 
centers not only have the largest propor 
tion of white-collar workers and of cer 
tain professions, but they also appear to 
be less favorable to self-employment, espe- 
cially in trade and probably also in the 
professions. Workers in rural areas are 
more evenly distributed throughout the 
various age groups, whereas urban work- 
ers, particularly od in clerical and pro- 
fessional service, trade, transportation, and 
communication, are more concentrated in 
the age class from 18 to 39 years. The 
span of working life of the persons is con- 
siderably shorter in the city than in the 
country. Thus, while the city offers a 
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greater range of vocational opportunities 

than does the country, it also introduces 

elements which undermine economic se- 
curity. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The lengthy recommendations contained 
ia the Urbanism Committee report are 
concerned in the main with two things: 
the economic and cultural welfare of the 
individual city dweller, and the physical 
ind administrative welfare of the city. 
On behalf of the former it is urged that 
government, industry, and labor strive to 
raise family incomes and increase eco- 
nomic security; that necessary programs 
of resettlement be undertaken; that cul- 
tural and recreational opportunities for 
adults be fostered nationally. 

On behalf of the city as a unit the 
following changes are recommended in 
the interest of greater efficiency, comfort, 
and economy: that a permanent National 
Resources Board be established to assist 
in city planning of transportation, power, 


and industry; that interstate compacts be 
permitted between the several communi- 
ties in the same metropolitan area but ly- 
ing within different states; that the re- 
lated services performed by the various 
federal agencies operating in the urban 
areas be consolidated; that cities develop a 
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public career system; that the federal gov- 
ernment subsidize vocational training for 
public service occupations. 

Other large-scale recommendations de- 
signed for the welfare of the individual 
deal with housing and public works. For 
example, it is recommended that slums 
be abolished by strict enforcement of 
building codes, re-zoning, wholesale con- 
demnation, and rehabilitation; that na- 
tional, state, and local policies be adopted 
for rehousing the low-income groups at 
acceptable minimum standards, with fed- 
eral loans to home-owners. 

It is urged that federal grants to cities 
for public works construction and land 

urchase be authorized instead of direct 
federal expenditures; and that a nation- 
wide federal program of public works be 
undertaken in cooperation with urban 
planning boards. That the rural districts 
are not forgotten is shown by the recom- 
mendation advocating an “equalization 
between city and country of all possible 
material and cultural advantages by equit- 
able distribution of public revenues.” 

Finally, a suggestion of current inter- 
est is that a census be taken every five 
years, and that a continuous inventory of 
employment and unemployment be car- 
ried on. 
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Legislative Service 

IN RECENT years newspaper men, law- 
yers, and others have set up what is usu- 
ally known as a Legislative Information 
Service with headquarters in their State 
Capital. For a specified fee they under- 
take to supply clients with information 
about bills introduced in the State Legis- 
lature that might influence the client's 
business, either for good or ill. A number 
of such bureaus have operated in Wash- 
ington for years. A recent item in the 
New York World-Telegram told how a 
young woman, Elizabeth Scott, organized 
the New York Legislative Service with 
an office in New York City. There are 
six trained persons on her staff and about 
15 college students majoring in law do 
field work. 


THE sToRY of Maude Schlenzig, 
“Sugar Sculptor,’’ is told in a recent issue 
of International Altrusan. She turned 
from operation of a modiste shop to the 
ornamental candy business, and her firm 
is now hailed as one of Denver's most 
successful industries. 


A “Ghost Writer's Bureau” in New 
York will undertake to write speeches, 
reports, magazine articles, and even let- 
ters and telegrams to which you can sign 
your name and offer as your own product. 
The cost ranges from 1¥ to 8 cents per 
word, depending upon the nature and 
amount of material to be written. The 
bureau was founded by Fred E. Bair and 
Henry F. Wood, former newspaper men 
who report the business as highly success- 
ful, with a registration of 200 writers to 
assist on special assignments. 





Cooking Demonstrator 


TRAVELING about the country a; , 
cooking demonstration specialist holds no 
fears for Gretta Griffis, Chicago, home 
economics representative of a large ele. 
tric manufacturing company, who ha; 
been sightless since birth. She is a grady. 
ate of McPherson College and obtained 
her master’s degree in educational psy. 
chology at the University of Chicago in 
1935. Her demonstrations of food prep 
aration on electric ranges attract large 
audiences wherever she goes. Recently in 
Muskegon, Michigan, she was joined in 
a demonstration by Mrs. Orrin Clark, 
East Muskegon, blind since the age of 
three, and the mother of two children, 
who has conclusively demonstrated her 
ability as a successful wife, mother, and 
efficient home manager.—Grace M. Har. 
ris, Girls’ Counselor, Muskegon ( Mich.) 
High School. 





ANOTHER striking story of youth’s mas- 
tery of blindness is told in a recent issue 
of School Life, announcing the appoint. 
ment of Joseph F. Clunk as special agent 
for the blind on the staff of the voc- 
tional rehabilitation division of the United 
States Office of Education. Stricken at 
the age of 22, Mr. Clunk first conducted 
a retail business and at the same time 
served on the staff of the Cleveland So- 
ciety for the Blind. His rise since then 
has been little short of phenomenal 
Duties in his new position are to find 
employment for blind persons in all fields 
of work, including work as operators of 
confectionery stands in public buildings 
under the act passed by Congress in June, 
1936; and as employees in industrial 
plants and business houses. 
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PRELIMINARY 


PROGRAM 


American Council of 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
and Affiliated Societies 


& 


PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 


J. Hmuss Miter, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
LYNN A. EMERSON, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Harriett M. ALLYN, National Association of Deans of Women 

M. D. Hexser, American College Personnel Association 
CorNewia Apair, Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
MARION ERNEST TOWNSEND, Teachers College Personnel Association 


& 
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February 23-26, 1938 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel 
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PROGRAMS OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 
AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


With the Cooperation of 


ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
EASTERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 
PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUREAUS OF OCCUPATIONS 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS. The Chalfonte-Haddon Hall will be the headquarters for all Associa. 
tions. Except where designated otherwise in the program following, the meetings will be held at Haddon 
Hall. When held elsewhere the street address will be shown opposite the individual meeting announcement 


HOTELS. The lowest special rates for single rooms (each with private bath) at Haddon Hall are $3.00 a 
day European Plan, $7.00 a day American Plan; for two in a room, $3.00 each, European Plan, $6.00 Amer. 
ican Plan. At the Chalfonte, rooms with running water for one person are $5.00 and for two persons 
$9.00 American Plan. Rooms with bath available at higher rates. American Plan includes the special 
breakfasts, luncheons, and banquets which have been arranged, as well as all regular meals. Those wist 
ing to secure rooms off the Boardwalk at lower rates can do so at the Kentucky, 126 S. Kentucky Ave- 
nue; the Morton, 150 S. Virginia Avenue; YWCA, 100 S. North Carolina Avenue. Reservations should 
be sent directly to the hotels. 


NEW JERSEY HOSPITALITY. A Committee of the Guidance and Personnel Association of New Jersey 
will hold informal teas every afternoon throughout the convention in Haddon Hall, where information may 
be obtained. This committee has planned a number of delightful entertainment features for delegates and 
members of their families. Headquarters will be on the Lounge Floor near the Vernon Room. Katherine 
Jamison, Regional Vice-president of the Association, 117 So. Illinois Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., is Chairman 
of the Social Committee, and will be glad to assist in pre-convention planning. 


REGISTRATION. An identification badge, issued at time of registration, is necessary for admission to 
each meeting. Payment of the registration fee to any one of the Associations entitles a member to attend 
the meetings of that Association, the open meetings of the American Council, the joint meetings and 
sessions of common interests groups, and sessions of the cooperating societies except business meetings and 
similar closed sessions. 


Registration will begin and the exhibits will open at 8:30 A. M., Wednesday, February 23. Mem- 
bers of the National Association of Deans of Women will register in Rooms 1335-7 on the thirteenth floor 
of Haddon Hall; members of the other associations in the parlor on the lounge floor. The exhibits will 
consist of new books, monographs, record forms, filing equipment, tests, personality schedules, charts, and 
other aids to counseling and personnel work. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 
OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL, 1937-1938 


ONS 
Chairman, Frep C. SMITH 
Dean, the University of Tennessee 
Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
O. LaTHAM HATCHER SARAH G. BLANDING 
President, Dean of Women 
Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth University of Kentucky 
Chairman, Program Committee—J. HiLLis MILLER 
President, Keuka College 
Chairman, Publicity Committee—DOoNALD M. CRESSWELL 
Managing Editor, OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—SAMUEL A. GILLINGHAM 
Atlantic City High School 
JOINT SESSIONS FOR MEMBERS OF ALL ASSOCIATIONS 
Theme of the Convention 
enntle. Coordination in Personnel and Guidance Work 
Haddon 
cement WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 
3.00 a 12:15 P.M. Keynote Luncheon 
Amer. jy Chalfonte Presiding eee en Sa ee oe Frep C. SMITH 
American Dean, University of Tennessee, and Chairman of Council 
ersons Plan Dining 
special Room Principles of Organization Applicable to Personnel 
~~ Activities in Education . Morris L. Cooke 
Wish Industrial and Management ‘Engineer 
Ave- 
hould 2:30 P.M. The Coordination of Guidance and Personnel Work in Educational Institutions 
hg Vernon Sl eee eee ee ee W. H. Cow.ey 
Room College of Education, Obio State University 
lersey Representing the Universities . Hersert E. HAWKES 
may Dean, Columbia College, Columbia U niversity 
and Representing the Small College . : , ; . Harriett M. ALLYN 
erine Academic Dean, ‘Mt. ‘Holyoke College 
man Representing the Large High School System : Jesse B. Davis 
Dean, School of Education, Boston U niversity 
7 Representing the County System 
ead President of Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth . . O. LATHAM HATCHER 
ial Guidance Supervisor in Rockland County, New York LEONARD MILLER 
P Craven County, North Carolina R. S. Procror 
” Superintendent of Schools, Breathitt Conaty, Kentusia . . Mrs. Marie R. TURNER 
4:30 P.M. Annual Open Meeting of the Council to which Members of all Associations are invited 
- Vernon Presiding k a eee Frep C. SMITH 
or Room Chairman of Council 
ul Annual Report of the Chairman er Frep C. SmirH 
ad Annual Report of the Secretary-Treasurer . SARAH G. BLANDING 
General Discussion 
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9:30 A.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


7:30 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 





9:00 P.M. 
Parlor, 
Garden Room, 
etc. 


7:45 A.M. 


Rooms 135-7 


7:30 A.M. 
Room 133 


2:15 P.M. 
Ballroom 
Auditorium 
Georgia Ave. 
and Boardwalk 


OCCUPATIONS 


FripaAy, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


Theme—Coordination of Personnel and Guidance Work in the Community 


Presiding and Discussion Leader . ; . : , - Jerome H. Bentzpy 
Program Director, YMCA, City of New York = 

Representing Community Councils . ‘ ; , , , - EpNaA Nosie W 
Director, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan _ 


Representing Western Personnel Service . . , - + WHNIFRED M. Hausay 
Director, Western Personnel Service, Pasadena, California 


Representing Religious and Character Building Agencies . THORNTON W. Merniay 
Director, Board of Religion, Northwestern University 


Representing Social Service Agencies. ; , . ‘ ‘ Harry A. Wann 
Executive Vice-Chairman of the National Committee on Community Coordination 
of the National Social Work Council 


Representing Business and Professional Women’s Clubs FRANCES CuMMINGs 


Director of Education for the National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs 


Final Joint Session—Panel Discussion 
Theme—Can Public Education Adjust to Occupational Demands? 


PE _.« 262%.» 0 | 3s . & e. . «. «Beer i. Een 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 
Leader Epwin A. Lez 


Director, National Occupational Conference 
Members of Panel—Superintendents: 
Homer W. ANDERSON, Omaha 
FRANK W. BALLou, Washington, D. C. 
Ben G. GRAHAM, Pittsburgh 

E. W. JacoBson, Oakland, Calif. 
PAUL Loser, Trenton 


WortH McC.urs, Seattle 

L. JOHN NuTTALl, Jr., Salt Lake City 
E. E. OBERHOLTZER, Houston 
CARROLL R. REED, Minneapolis 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Denver 
Davin E. WEGLEIN, Baltimore 


Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of All Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SIXTH 
Business Meeting, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Breakfast for official representatives of the several associations 


Breakfast, Publicity Chairmen of all organizations represented in the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations* 
*Tentative. 


The National Society for the Study of Education invites members of all organizations 
represented in the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations to attend 
a session devoted to a discussion of one of its 1938 Yearbooks, “Guidance in Educational 
Institutions.” 
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CONVENTION BROADCASTS 
2:30 AND 6:00 P. M., Fripay, Fepruary 25, 1938 

Arrangements have been made with the United States Office of Education for the usual 
Friday evening “Education in the News” broadcast on February 25 to be sponsored by the American 
2 Wurm Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. The coast-to-coast fifteen-minute broadcast will 
present several members of the NOC Occupational Education Tour in an interview with Edwin A. 
Lee, Director, National Occupational Conference. The special broadcast precedes the regularly 
scheduled Council joint program panel feature by Tour members to be given that same evening, 
“Can Public Education Adjust to Occupational Demands?” 
MERRIAY Those unable to attend the convention therefore will be permitted to receive an important 
message by tuning in on their local station of the National Broadcasting Company's Red Network 
. Wary (WEAF chain) at 6 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, Friday, February 25. 
dion . Also, on the same day at 2:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, the NVGA Radio Committee 

presents its regular vocational guidance broadcast in the Columbia Broadcasting System's “School 

of the Air” feature. (See program, page 468.) 


Bent gy 





Hausay 
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THE ALLIANCE FOR GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


12:30 P.M. Theme: The Rural Girl 


ELLER ——— Joint Luncheon Session of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth (formerly 

Southern Woman's Educational Alliance), National Federation of Business and Pro- 

A. Lee fessional Women's Clubs, Rural Section of the National Vocational Guidance Association, 
ous and National Association of Deans of Women 


Presiding ; ‘ . ; ; . ; ; , , , . Harriet C. Greve 
Dean of Women, University of Tennessee 
Discussion of newly published pamphlet College Bound 


Discussion of the Findings of the Institute on Rural Youth Guidance, Washingtoa, 
November 1-3, 1937 
Leader . ; , ; ' ‘ . : ‘ : ‘ , : . Joun A. LANG 
Administrative Assistant, C. C. C., U. S. Office of Education, and Executive Secretary, 
Committee on Youth Guidance, U. S. Office of Education 


Some Peneiee on Needs of Rural Youth and the Help the Four Cooperating Groups 
can offer 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SEVENTH 
1:00 P.M. Gaps in Rural Guidance Service 


Joint luncheon session of the National Education Association, Rural Department; 
Chalfonte National  aeames Guidance Association, Rural Section; and Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural You 


Presiding . . . . «. «© « « «+ «  « AGNES G. SAMUELSON 
lowa State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Presenting Findings of Rural Youth Guidance Institute, Washington, D. C., Nov. 

| of 1-3, 1937 . : - é é 7 . . . ; ‘ Howarp A. DAWSON 

Director of Rural Service, National Education Association 

Introducing the Discussion . . . . . . . =. =. Frep C, Fiscuer 
President, Rural Dept., National Education Association 


Participants in the Discussion .. Jonn A. LANG 


“—— Administrative Assistant, C.C.C., U. $. Office of Education 


: THEODORE B. MANNY 
In Charge, Department of Sociology, University of Maryland 
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1:00 P.M. 
Hotel 


4:00 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 





12:15 P.M. 
Room 137 
Haddon Hall 


The Senator 
166 S. Caro- 
lina Avenue 


Haddon Hall 


OCCUPATIONS 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 


PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS, INC. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SIXTH 


Luncheon 


Chairman . Marky Sewer 
Superintendent of Indian Education as Large, Bureas of Indian A airs, U. 


Department of the Interior, Sacramento, California; and Chairman of the Peder, 
tion’s Vocational Advisory Committee 
Introduction of Advisory Committee Members 
When the Layman Lends a Hand in Guidance Mary Con: 


Staff Associate, National Occupational Conference; Director on leave of 
absence, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Obio 


Discussion by laymen and specialists 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SIXTH 


Business Session 


Presiding . M. Ernest Townsp 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, and President of the TCPA 


Report of Testing Committee 


a: . GEORGE W. Frasin 
President, Colorado State Teachers College 


Address MARTHA Dow 


Director of “Research, State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Director, WINIFRED M. HAUSAM Associate Director, HELEN G. Fisk 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, GRACE T. WALKER 
Vice-Chairman, Epwarp C. Harwoop 
Treasurer, HAROLD C. SCHAFFER 
Secretary, Mrs. RoBERT A. MILLIKAN 


FripAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


Luncheon Meeting for the Board, Professional Advisory Committee, Members and 
Guests 


Attendance limited to invited guests 
Discussion—Regional Cooperation in Personnel and Guidance Work 


Presiding Wiunirrep M. Hausam 


Director, Western Personnel Service 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS OF WOMEN 


(Department of Deans of Women, National Education Association) 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, February 23-26, 1938 
“The Chief Goals of Education” 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1937-1938 


President, HARRIETT M. ALLYN 
Academic Dean 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusetts 


Vice-President 


Auice C. LLoyp 
Dean of Women 
University of Michigan 


Secretary 


HELEN PRITCHARD 


Vice-Principal and Dean of Girls 


Hartford Public High School 


Treasurer 


Giapys C. BELL 
Dean of Women 
University of Denver 


Former President 


InMA E. VOIGT 
Dean of Women 
Ohio University 


Headquarters Consultant 


Mary Louist Brown 
Dean of Women 
The American University 


BULLETIN Committee Chairman 


DoroTHY STIMSON 
Dean 


University Section Chairman 
Mrs. G. B. FRANKLIN 
Dean of Women 
Boston University 


College Section Chairman 
LESLIE BLANCHARD 
Dean of the College 
Hollins College 


College of Education and Teacher 
Training Section Chairman 
BLANCHE H. DAVIDSON 
Dean of Women 
Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


Junior-College Section Chairman 
AMELIA E. CLARK 
Dean of Women 
Colby Junior College 


Secondary—School Section Chairman 
MARGARET ANNE MACDONALD 
Counselor 
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Cheltenham ag oe High 


Goucher College School, Elkins Par 


Headquarters Secretary 
KATHRYN G. HEATH 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Chairman, Program Committee—Harnigtt M. ALLYN, President of the Association 
Chairman, Social Committee—ALTHEA H. Kratz, Directress of Women, University of 
Pennsylvania 

Chairman, Publicity Committee—MAarGuUERITE W. KEHR, Dean of Women, Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, Pennsylvania 


3. Fisx 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND 


8:00 P.M. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Green Room 


Presiding ve: ; : ‘ HARRIETT M. ALLYN 
= ood President of the Association 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


a Committee Breakfasts 
erican 1. Publicity 


usAM | | Room Presiding ; MARGUERITE W. KEHR 


Dean of W omen, Bloomsburg State Teachers College, Pennsylvania 
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7:30 A.M. 
American 
Plan Dining 
Room 


8:30 A.M. 
Rooms 
1335-7 


10:00 A.M. 
Green Room 


11:00 A.M. 
Benjamin 
West Room 


12:15 P.M. 
Chalfonte 
American 
Plan Dining 
Room 


2:30 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


4:30 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


8:00 P.M. 
Viking 
Room 


7:30 A.M. 
Room 1344 


OCCUPATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


2. Regional Contact 


er ae a er ee ee ene ALICE C. Lioy, 
Dean of Women, University of Michigan - 

3. Research 
Presiding RUTH M STRANG 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


4. Yearbook Mars. BRAND BLANsiagy 


Dean of Women, Swarthmore College 


5. Others to be Announced 


Registration 
Chairman . Many Louise Brow, 


Dean of Women, The American University 


Meeting of Academic Deans who are Members of Curriculum Committees 
Presiding : i ‘ ‘ . 7 Dorortuy Srimso) 
Dean, Goucher College 


The Integration of Guidance and Instruction 


a. Academic Advising MARGUERITE Woopwonrr 


Dean of Women, Oberlin College 


b. Stanford's Independent Work Plan for the 


Freshman Year Mary Yos 


Dean of Women, Stanford University 
c. Comprehensive Examinations Speaker to be announced 
Informal Coffee Hour with Music 

Hostesses—Executive and Social Committees 


Joint Luncheon 

For all Organizations Represented on the American Council of Guidance and Personn 
Associations 

For detailed program see page 451 


Joint Session 

For all Organizations Represented on the American Council of Guidance and Personne 
Associations 

For detailed program see page 451 


Annual Open Meeting, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, 
to which Members of all Associations are invited 


For detailed program see page 451 


General Session (open meeting) 
Educated Women of One Hundred Years 


a. Address Maryorig H. Nicoison 


Dean, Smith College 


b. Address MERLE Curn 
Professor of History, Teachers College, Columbia University 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


Breakfast Groups 


1. Ohio Association of Deans of Women 
Presiding . ADAH PIERCE 


“Dean of Women, Hiram College, Hiram, O. 
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730 AM. 


Mandarin 
Room 


9:00 A.M. 
Viking 
Room 


Green 
Room 


11:00 A.M. 
Viking 
Room 


Room 1335 


Room 1337 
Mandarin 


Room 


Room 1344 


Sun Porch 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


2. Syracuse University Alumnae 
Presiding ; : , , : , . M. Eunice HirtoNn 
Dean of Women, Syracuse University 
3. University Section 
Sorority Problems 
Discussion Leader . ‘ , , ; . . Dororny C. STRATTON 
Dean of Women, Purdue University 
Business Session (Members Only) 


Presiding . . ‘ : . os ; . Harrrert M. ALLtyN 
President of the Association 


Meeting of the Panel of the Secondary School Section 


Section Meetings 
1. University 
Presiding . : ; ’ , ‘ ; . Mrs. G. B. FRANKLIN 
Dean of Women, Boston University 


University Exchange 
4. Question No. 5 re: Sabbatical Leaves for Deans ; . SARAH G. BLANDING 
Dean of Women, University of Kentucky 


6. Question No. 30 re: Excessive Outside Student Employment SARAH G. BLANDING 
Dean of Women, University of Kentucky 


¢. Questions Nos. 13, 14, and 21 re: Freshman Orientation . InMA E. Voict 
Dean of Women, Obio University 


4. Question No. 3 re: The Relation of the Dean of Women to the 
University Personnel Office . ; . R. Loutse Fitcu 
Dean of Women, Cornell U niversity 


e. Questions Nos. 1, 22, and 23 re: The Integration of Dormitory Life 
with the Main Objectives of the eee The Position of Head 


Resident, etc. Mary Yost 


Dean of W omen, Stanford University 


f. Question No. 19 re; Courses in Marriage . . Mrs. M.H. Stacy 
Dean of Women, University of North Carolina 


g. Discussion 


2. College 


Chairman Lestie BLANCHARD 


Dean of the College, Hollins College, Virginia 


a. Advisory Systems: The Rdle of Faculty and Students; 
The Function of the Dean 
b. Remedial Reading—a continuation of former discussions 
3. College of Education and Teacher Training 
Presiding BLANCHE H. Davipson 
Dean ‘of Women, Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


Living Intelligently in a Great Society . Tuyrsa W. Amos 
Dean of Women, University of Pittsburgh 


4. Junior College 


Chairman . Ame ta E. CLARK 


Dean of Women, Colby Junior College 
Program to be Announced 


5. Secondary School 
Presiding MARGARET ANNE MACDONALD 


Counselor, Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins Park 
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Sun Porch 


12:30 P.M. 
Blue Room 
Chalfonte 


2:30 P.M. 
Viking 
Room 


7:00 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


7:30 A.M. 
Room 1344 


OCCUPATIONS 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


The Function of Guidance in the Modern Secondary School 


HILDA Taba 
Research Associate, Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study, Progressive 
Education Association 


Invited Panel 


Dean of Girls, The Rye High School, Rye, New York . . Dororny Borex; 
Psychologist, Dalton School, New York . . . «.  . GENEVIEVECo 
Director, White-Williams Foundation . . EbITH M. Everer, 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, N. . 2 C. . FRANKLIN J. Kertpp 
Dean, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania . . MARTHA Tracy, M.D 
Principal, Elkins Park Junior High School . : é . HERMAN Wessz 


The Rural Girl 

Joint Luncheon Session, Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth (formerly Sout 
Woman's Educational Alliance), National Federation of Business and oe na 
Women's Clubs, Rural Section of the National Vocational Guidance Asssociation, and 
National Association of Deans of Women. 

Presiding , , : . ; : . : ; . Harriet C. Greve 

Dean of Women, University of Tennessee 

Discussion of newly published pamphlet College Bound 


Discussion of the Findings of the Institute on Rural Youth Guidance, Washingt 
November 1-3, 1937 


Leader . ‘ . JOHN A. Lan 
Administrative Assistant, C. C. C., U. S. Office of Education, and Executive 
Secretary, Committee on Youth Guidance, U. S. Office of Education 


Open Discussion on Needs of Rural Youth and the Help the Four Cooperating Group: 
can offer 
General Session 
The Dean's Deeds 

Presiding officer to be announced 


a. The Function of the Dean . RutTHM. Stra 
Associate Professor o Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Chairman, Research Committee, National Association of Deans of Women 


b. The Function of the Dean in the Academic Field . . ALICE EpNa Gipson 
Academic Dean, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

c. The Function of the Dean in the Personnel Field . Speaker to be announced 

da. The Function of the Dean in the Administrative Field . Mary Yost 


Dean of Women, Stanford University 


Joint Annual Banquet (Formal)—National Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls and National Association of Deans of Women 


Presiding . ' ‘ . Attics G. HOWLAND AND Harriett M. ALLYN 
‘Presidents of the Associations 
Women—Are They Pulling Their Weight? . Mrs. Mary AGNES HAMILTON 


Governor British Broadcasting Cor oration, Author, and former Labor 
Member of Parliament 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


Breakfast Groups 


Alpha Lambda Delta 
For Deans in Colleges and Universities having Chapters 
Presiding . . Marta LEONARD 
Grand President, Alpha Lambda Delta, and Dean of Women, 
University of Lllinois 
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7:30 A.M. 
Mandarin 
Room 


9:30 A.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


12:30 P.M. 


Rutland 
Room 


3:00 P.M. 
Viking 


Room 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


Secondary School Section 
Presiding officer to be announced 


Discussion Groups concerning Group Guidance through the Extra-Curriculum 


a. Assembly 


Leader JEANNE M. WRIGHT 


Dean, Princeton High School 
b. School Organizations and Clubs 
Leader. : _ ; ; . Rutu L, SANDERSON 
Dean of Girls, Nottingham High School, Syracuse 
c. Home Room 
Leader . ' ‘ ; , ; ; , , ; ' , . Jesse Coope 
Assistant Principal and Dean of Girls, McKinley Technical High School, 
Washington 
d. Honor Society 
Leader. ; . ; , ; ; ' : , . Eunice M. PRUTSMAN 
Dean of Girls, J]. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, O 
e. Social Activities 
Leader . ' : Mary W. SAWYER 
Dean of Girls, The High School, Brookline, Mass. 
f. Student Council 
Leader . : : : : ; , : ‘ . Mrs. LItt1anN KENNEDY WYMAN 
Sponsor for Student Government, William Penn High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia 


Joint Session—For All Organizations Represented on the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 452 


Association Luncheon 


Presiding . Harriett M. ALLYN 


President of the Association 


Speaker to be announced 
Citations for Deans—Twenty-Five Years of Service 


Section Meetings 


1. UNIVERSITY 
Mrs. G. B. FRANKLIN 


Presiding 
Dean of Women, Boston University 
University Exchange 

a. Questions No. 6 and 18 re; Teaching of Social Usage . . Mrs. ALVIN KIRMSE 
Dean of Women, University of Arizona 

b. Question No. 7 re: Plans for Better Parental Understanding . WAHNITA DELONG 
Dean of Women, Evansville College, Ind. 

¢. Question No. 11 re: The Organization of House Presidents . Magia LEONARD 


Dean of Women, University of Lllinois 
RutH J. WooprRuFr 


Dean of Women, University of New Hampshtre 
4. Questions No. 10 and 27 re: Methods of Recruiting Students . M. Eunice HILTON 
Dean of Women, Syracuse University 


e. Questions No. 8 and 9 re: The Effect of “City Experience” on Student Organizations 
in Urban Institutions ETHEL WINIFRED B, CHASE 


Adviser to Women, Wayne Unit ersity, Detroit 
f. Question No. 20 re: Plans for the Employment of Students in 


Homes . Justina M. EIcu 


"Dean of Women, Capital University, Columbus, O. 
Mrs. T. G. WESENBERG 


Chairman, Women's Council, Butler University, Indianapolis 
g. Discussion 
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3:00 P.M. 
Rooms 
1335-7 


Mandarin 
Room 





Room 1344 


Sun Porch 


7:30 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


9:00 P.M. 
Parlor, 
Garden Room, 
etc. 


7:30 A.M. 
Room 
1337 


7:30 A.M. 
Mandarin 
Room 


9:00 A.M. 
Viking 
Room 


OCCUPATIONS 


FripAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


2. COLLEGE 


Presiding LESLIE BLANCHARD 


Dean of the College, Hollins College 
Student Responsibility and Institutional Control—A Discussion of the Function of Studen, 
Government Today and of Cooperation between Students and Faculty in the Development 
of Policies and Regulations sin 

Leaders—A Committee of Deans Representing a Variety of Student Governmen 
Experience 


Business Meeting 


3. COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND TEACHER TRAINING 

Presiding : ; : , ; , BLANCHE H. Davinsoy 
Dean of Women, Northern Illinois State Teachers College 

A Teacher Training Program 

4. To Serve Those Who Go To College. ‘ ; ‘ ; CATHERINE E. Regp 

Dean of Women, State College for Teachers, Buffalo 

6. To Serve Those Who Do Not Go To College and Those Who Have Discontinued 

Regular Schooling But Are Unprepared to Meet Life Activities . VERNA Caatry 

Director, Teacher Training, Stanford University 


4. JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Chairman AMELIA E. Crarx 


“Dean of Women, Colby Junior College 
Program to be Announced 


5. SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Presiding , , . , : , ; ; , , ELMA CLArk 
Dean of Girls, Westtown School, Pennsylvania 


How To Locate Guidance Needs: A Program of Evaluation Necessary For Adequate 
Guidance. , . . . ‘ ‘ . : ; - ; : . Hipa Tass 
Research Associate, Evaluation in the Eight-Y ear Study, Progressive Education 
Association 


Joint Session—For All Organizations Represented on the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations 


For detailed program see page 452 


Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of all Associations in the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SIXTH 


Breakfast Groups 


1. Indiana State Deans Association 
Presiding . ‘ , ; , ; ' : ; : Mrs. T. G. WESENBERG 
Chairman, Women's Council, Butler University, Indianapolis 
2. Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women 


Presiding . . . « « « = « + « + «  « MarGarET ANNE MACDONALD 
President, Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women, and Counselor, 
Cheltenbam Township High School, Elkins Park 


Business Session (Members Only) 


Presiding . , ‘ : ‘ , ‘ ‘ : ; . . Hareietr M. ALLYN 
President of the Association 
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Ballroom 
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Georgia ve. 
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4 vy P.M. 
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Medical 
College of , 
Pennsy lvania 


3:00 P.M. 
Green 
Room 
8:00 P.M. 
Green 
Room 


9:00 A.M. 
Green 
Room 
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Green 
Room 
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The National Society for the Study of Education invites members of all organizations 
represented on the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations to attend 
a Session devoted to a Discussion of one of its 1938 Yearbooks, “Guidance in Educational 


Institutions.” 


The Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, East Falls, Philadelphia, invites all of 
those interested in pre-medical guidance to attend a conference at the College to discuss 


“Opportunities for Women in Medical Service Fields.” 


Meeting of Old and New Executive Committees 

Presiding , ' , ; 
President of the Association 
Meeting of New Executive Committee 


Presiding , : , P , ; 
President of the Association 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SEVENTH 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 

Presiding . , . , ss 
President of the Association 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 


Presiding ; : ; , , 
President of the Association 


Harriett M. ALLYN 


HarRIEtTr M. ALLYN 


Harrigetr M. ALLYN 


Harriett M. ALLYN 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 





. 230 P 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE Ver00 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 1937-1938 we 
30 P 
President, A. J. BRUMBAUGH on 
Acting Dean of the College Room 
Dean of Students in the College 
University of Chicago 7-30 F 
Secretary Vice-Presidents, continued a 
HARRIET E. O'SHEA . 
ee on for Women Students poe veers 
eS aw Professor of Psychology 
Treasurer Graduate School of Business 
FRANCES M. CAMP Stanford University 
Director, Bureau of Appointments 
University of Iowa Teacher Placement 
Vice-President EpirH WEIR 
"Educational Counselin and Administration Director, Bureau of Teacher Placement 
M. D. acc 8 : University of Southern California 
Director of Personnel Recosds and Rescesch 
Iowa State College T. Ernest NEWLAND 9:30 
General Placement Chief, Division of Special Education Solar 
HARRY STONE Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 
Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
West Virginia University 
Chairman, Program Commitiee--M. D. HELSER, Director of Personnel and Dean of the 
Junior College, Iowa State College 
Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—DoNALD S. BRIDGMAN, Personnel Depart 
ment, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York City 
Chairman, Publicity Committee—JoHN G. Dar.ey, Assistant Professor and Research 2:3 
Counselor, University of Minnesota Chal 
Robe 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND Root 
6:30 P.M. Dinner 
Room 133 Executive Committee 
2:30 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD Sols 
8:30 A.M. Registration 
Parlor 
9:30 A.M. The Administration of Personnel Services 
Solarium Cees ctlUmhlUmLCUlU lO kK Ce ee fs 2 BD Bem 4:0 
Director of Personnel and Dean of the Junior College, lowa State College Sola 
Coordination of Extra-class Activities and Residence Centers with the Educational pro- . 
gram . ‘ , . , : ‘ , . ‘ ' . . Kart W. ONTHAN 206 
Dean of Personnel Administration, University of Oregon re 
10 
Coordination of Major Administrative Offices . : ‘ . HeLEN HALL MoreELAn 
Dean of Women, New York State College of Teachers, Albany 
Coordination of Personnel Services with Instruction . , ; . D. G. Parersoy 
t Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 
12:15 P.M. Joint Luncheon—For All Organizations represented on the American Council o 
Chalfonte Guidance and Personnel Associations p 
American : :3 
Plan For detailed program see page 451 Ver 
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4:00 P.M. 
Solarium 


7:00 P.M. 
Chalfonte 


Gold Room 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 
Joint Session—For All Organizations Represented on the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 451 


Annual Open Meeting, American Council of Guidance and Personne! Associations, to 
which Members of all Associations are invited 


For detailed program see page 451 


Diagnosis 
Chairman . E. K. StrRoNn¢ 
Professor of Psychology, Graduate School of Business, Stanford University 


Essential Elements of Diagnosis . DANIEL FEDER 
Associate in Psychology and Personnel, University of lowa 


Diagnosis of Reading and Study Habits of College Students . . RutH STRANG 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co lumbia University 


Diagnosis of Emotional Problems . . HucH M. Bet 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Dean of Lower Division, Chico State C ollege, 
Chico, Calif. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


Counseling 
Chairman . Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 
Executive Secretary and Dean of Personnel, Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 


Essential Elements of Counseling . . Harriet E. O'SHEA 
Consulting Psychologist for Women Students, Purdue University 


Utilizing the Resources of the Institution in Counseling . FRANCIS BRADSHAW 
Dean of Students and Lecturer in Ethics, University of North Carolina 


The Applications of Counseling—A Case Study . . KENNETH HEATON 
Director of Curriculum Research, State Department of Public Instructic n, Lansing 


Luncheon 
Chairman . : . , , : ; ‘ ; ; . Kart M. Cowpsry 
Associate Registrar, Leland Stanford University 


Project of the American Council on Education in Connection with College Personnel 
Work . W. H. CowLsy 
Professor of Psychology and Research Associate in the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University 


The Charter 
Chairman ‘ .  EstHer Lioyp-Jongs 
Director, Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Presentation of New Charter . C, Grpert WRENN 
Assistant Director of the General College and Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota 


Business Meeting 


Annual Dinner 
Toastmaster . . M.D. HELSER 
Director of Personnel and Dean of the Junior College, lowa State College 


Achieving a Greater Unity in General Education . A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
Acting Dean of the College and Dean of Students in the College, 
University of Chicago 


Fripay, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


Joint Session—For All Organizations Represented on the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations 


For detailed program see page 452 
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2:30 P.M. 
Solarium 


4:30 P.M. 
Solarium 


6:30 P.M. 
Room 137 


7:30 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


9:00 P.M. 
Parlor, 
Garden 


Room, etc. 


9:30 A.M. 
Solarium 


11:30 A.M. 
Solarium 


12:30 P.M. 
Room 137 


2:15 P.M. 
Ballroom 
Auditorium 
Georgia Ave. 
and Boardwalk 


OCCUPATIONS 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


Research 
Chairman 


. T. ERNest NEWLayy 
Chief, Division of Special Education, Department of Public Instructi om, Harrishyyy 


A Follow-Up Study of 500 Intra-University Transferees With and Without Couns. ing 


JOHN . Dar 
Assistant Professor and Research Counselor, University of Minnes: 
The Academic Tradition Confronts Educational Guidance . ' , . B.S. Be 
Examiner for University System of Georgia : 
Methods of Collecting Data for Personnel Uses . RUTH Feppp 
Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University i 
An Analytic Study of Probation Students Epwin R. Hingy 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, ‘New York University 
Studies in the Evaluation of Guidance . - E. G. Wiruransoy 


Director, University Testing Bureau, U niversity of Minnesota 


Business Meeting 


Executive Committee Dinner, to be attended by old and new officers 


Final Joint Session—For All Organizations Represented on the American Counc 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


For detailed program see page 452 
Reception, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SIXTH 


Placement 
Chairman : EpirH Wen 
Director, Bureau of Teacher Placement, University of Southern — 
Coordination of Colleges with Business and Industry . E. STEPHENS 


Assistant to Personnel Manager, United States Steel Corporation, New York City 


What School Systems Want in the College Graduates Whom They Employ 
E. J. Hummel 


Superintendent of Schools, Beverly Hills 
Basic Issues in Placement from the Point of View of the College . Harry Sronr 
Vocational Guidance and Placement Service, West Virginia University 


Business Meeting 


Executive Committee Luncheon 


The National Society for the Study of Education invites members of all organization 
represented on the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations to attend 
a session devoted to a discussion of one of its 1938 Yearbooks, “Guidance in Education: 
Institutions.” 











ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


TWENTY-THIRD CONVENTION 
OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 1937-1938 


ate President, FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


Executive Secretary, FRED C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


First Vice-President Trustees 
Mary P. Corre LEONA C. BUCHWALD 
Director, Occupational Research Supervisor of Guidance, and Place- 
and Counseling, Cincinnati Pub- ment, Department of Education, 
lic Schools Baltimore 
p , A. H. EDGERTON 
Second Vice-President Director of Vocational Guidance 
bee F. aera = University of Wisconsin 
ecutive etary, eral Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training, -— KITSON : 
Washington, D. C. rofessor of Education, Teachers 
° College, Columbia University 


Treasurer MILDRED L. BILLINGS 
Roy N. ANDERSON National Youth Administration 


Associate in Guidance and Person- Albany 

nel, Teachers College, Columbia Grorce E. MYERS 

University Professor of Vocational Education 
University of Michigan 


Program Committee: Chairman, LYNN A. EMERSON, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Yonkers, New York; CLarENce C. Dunsmoor, Director of Guidance, New Rochelle, 
New York; CLARENCE E. PartcH, Dean, School of Education, Rutgers University; 
HELEN H. RinGs, Social Security Board, Washington; D. ArTHUR STRAIGHT, Personnel 
Manager, C.1.T. Corporation, New York City; Ropert C. WogLLNer, Executive Secre- 
tary, Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement, University of Chicago; BARBARA H 
WRIGHT, Supervisor of Counselors, Board of Education, Minneapolis 


Chairman, Exhibits Committee: ARNOLD Hess, New Jersey State Teachers College, 


Newark, N. J. 
Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee: SAMUEL A. GILLINGHAM, Senior High School, 
H Wen Atlantic City. 
ne WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 
“ity : ‘ Registration 
UM MBL : General Session—Clinical Procedure in Guidance 
Posifieg . . «§ «© 2 «6 5s «©. « 6th hg 6|Wanten V. Guessan 
STONE Professor of Psychology, Stevens Institute of Technology 
A Demonstration of Counseling 
The Client. , ‘ ; aac . ; ; . SHERWOOD REISNER 
A Senior in the White Plains, N. Y., High School 
The Counselor. , a , .  Crarence G. Noyce 
Director of Guidance for Boys, White Plains High School 
The Psychologist . ... : ; , ; , ; . JoserH V. HANNA 
- Department of Psychology, Washington Square College, New York University 
ons 
attend The Psychiatrist . ; : , . , ; ‘ .  CHaries O. Frertz 
ational Neuro-Psychiatrist, New York City 


The Social Case Worker . . . . . =. +. =. « Emits T. Strauss 
Placement Counselor, Charity Organization Society, New York City 





11:00 A.M. 
Rutland 
Room 


11:00 A.M. 
Rooms 
133-135 


12:15 P.M. 
Chalfonte 
American Plan 
Dining Room 


2:30 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


4:30 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


7:30 P.M. 
Rutland 


Room 


7:45 A.M. 
Room 133 


9:30 A.M. 
Rutland 
Room 


9:45 A.M. 
10:20 A.M. 


10:55 A.M. 


OCCUPATIONS 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-THIRD 


Section I—Psychology in Its Relation to Guidance 
Presiding Morris S Virexs 


Associate | Professor ‘of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 


The Contribution of Psychology to Guidance JOSEPH V. Hany, 


Department of Psychology, Washington Square College, New York University 


Discussion 


Section II—Mental Hygiene in its Relation to Guidance 

Presiding - EMILY Bur, 
Director, Vocational Adjustment Bureau for Girls, New York City , 
The Contribution of Mental Hygiene to Guidance CHARLES O. Fire 
Neuro-Psychiatrist, New York City 


Discussion 


Section I1I—Social Case Work in its Relation to Guidance 
Presiding P , ‘ ; ; . : ; ; . Eprru M. Everrr 
Director, White-Williams Foundation, Philadelphia 
The Contribution of Social Case Work to Guidance -  Emaue T. Straus 
Placement Counselor, Charity Organization Society, New York City 
Discussion 
Joint Luncheon 
For all Organizations Represented on the American Council of Guidance and Personne! 
Associations 
For detailed program see page 451 
Joint Session 
For all Organizations Represented on the American Council of Guidance and Personne! 
Associations 
For detailed program see page 451 
Annual Open Meeting, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, to 
which members of all Associations are invited 
For detailed program see page 451 


Annual Business Meeting of the Association 
Presiding FRANKLIN J. KELen 


President, National Vocational Guidance Association 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


Breakfast—Conference of Y. M. C. A. Secretaries 
Chairman OSEPH S. Kopas 


Department of Testing and Guidance, Fenn College, Cleves 


General Session—On the Frontier of Guidance and Placement 
Presiding . A. H. EpGerton 
Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin 
Guidance and Training Developments in Essex County, N. J. HERBERT MEYER 
Chief of Placement, Essex County Vocational Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


The Quoddy Village Work Experience Project HENRY M. Waits 
Consultant, National Youth Administration, Quoddy Village, Maine 
Some High Spots in Guidance Throughout America FRANCIS C, ROSECRANCE 
School of Education, Northwestern University 
Interviewed by . . Rospert Hoppock 
Assistant to the Director, National Occupational Conference, New York City 


Needed Exploration—A Look Toward the Future . Epwin A. LEE 
Director, National Occupational Conference 








2:15 P.M. 
Chalfonte 
Music Room 


2:15 P.M. 
Rooms 
1335-1337 


°rsonnel 


Tsonne| 


ONs, to 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH 


Luncheon—Section on Occupational Research 
Presiding . ‘ ; . ; ; ; : ' , .  C1iB0 MURTLAND 
School of Education, University of Michigan 


Occupational Studies Carried on by Public School Systems . BARBARA H. WRIGHT 
Supervisor of Counselors, Minneapolis 


Occupational Studies Carried on by Organizations Outside Public School Systems 


Mary C, SCHAUFFLER 
Vocational Counselor, Western Reserve University 


Section I—Training and Placement in Relation to Guidance 
Presiding , Mary Corre 
Director, Occupational “Research ‘and ‘Counseling, Cincinnati Public Schools 


The Need for Training and Placement as Viewed by the Counselor LEONARD MILLER 
Director of Guidance, Rockland County, New York 
Discussion 
Section I1I—Guidance and Placement in Relation to Training 
Presiding . . Lester J. SCHLOBRB 
Director of ‘Occupational Res earch, Board of Education, Chicago 
The Need for Guidance and Placement as Viewed by the Vocational Educator 
JOHN A. MCCARTHY 
State Director of Vocational Education, Trenton, New Jersey 
Discussion 
Section 11]—Guidance and Training in Relation to Placement 
Presiding . . Warren K. Layton 
Director, Department of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Detroit 
The Need for Guidance and Training as Viewed by the Placement Officer 


; EptrH Durr GWINN 
Special Assistant, Employment Service of the School District of Philadelphia 


Discussion 


Panel—Summary Session—Guidance, Training and Placement 
Chairman of the Panel . Watrer B. Jongs 
Chief, Industrial Education Bureau, Pennsylvania ‘State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Members of the Panel: 

Director, Occupational Research and Counseling, Cincinnati 

Public Schools . . —_ . Mary Corre 
Director of Occupational Research Board of Béacaicn, 

Chicago... ; . Lester J. SCHLOERB 
Director, Department of Guidance wal Plesement, "Board of 

Education, Detroit : . . « Warren K. Layton 
Employment Secretary, Y. M. C. A, Baltimore ; . Norman A, LuFBuRROW 
Dean, Commercial High School, New Haven, Connecticut . Mari8 MCNAMARA 


Public Relations ee, | Western Electric ites es 
New Jersey . . Froyp B, SHANNON 


Banquet 

Presiding . ; i 4 ; ; . ‘ ‘ , ; . FRANKLIN J. KELLER 

President of the Association 
Greetings from the American Vocational Association . . THomas H. QuIGLEY 
Georgia School of Technology, President of the American Vocational Association 
Guidance for Youth in a Changing Civilization 
. Harry A. OVERSTREET 
Professor of Philosophy, College of the City of New York 

“Going Places,” A Play in One Act 

Presented by the Dramatic Group of the Vocational Service for Juniors, New York 
City. The Play is based on the experience of members of this group in finding themselves 
in the employment world. 





7:45 A.M. 
Rooms 


133-135 


9:30 A.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


1:00 P.M. 
Chalfonte 
Gold Room 


7:30 P.M. 
Vernon 
Room 


9:00 P.M. 
Parlor, Garden 
Room, etc. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Fripay, FEBRUARY TWENTY-FIFTH 


Breakfast—Occupational Research Section 
Chairman . - FLORENCE E. Chapy 
Personnel Director, ' Farragut High School, Chicago x 


The Evaluation of Occupational Information. . CLARA MENcr, 
Guidance Assistant, Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinic, St. Louis 


Business Meeting 


Joint Session—For all Organizations Represented on the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 452 


Luncheon—The Uses of Radio in Vocational Guidance 
Presiding ; ; ; : , ; . ; : ; ; ‘ - TonaR. Locr 
Hunter College High School, New York City 


Some High-Lights on Radio Vocational Guidance Broadcasts . . Etoise DAUBENspgcx 
Director, American School of the Air 


Uncle Sam and His Share in Vocational Guidance 
Interviews with Mary H. S. Hayes and WILLIAM F. PATTERSON, broadcast from the 
luncheon meeting, over the Columbia Broadcasting System network 


General Session 
Presiding . , ; , : , . JEROME H. Bent: 
Program Director, mea of New York City 


Guidance Aspects of the Cooperative bie of Secondary School Standards 
WALTER Crossy EELts 
Coordinator, Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington 
Guidance for Out-of-School Youth 
Panel Discussion 
Chairman . . JEROME H. Bent ey 
“Program Director, Y.M.C.A. ‘of New York City 
Members of the Panel: 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Providence . . .  RicHarp D. ALLEN 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Baltimore . . LgonaC. BucHwaLp 


Director of Guidance and Placement, National Youth 
Administration, Washington . ‘ ; . . Mary H.S. Hayes 


Director, Western Personnel Service, Remains , ; . Who1rrep Hausam 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University . Harry D. Kitson 
Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan . . GEORGE E. Myzrs 
Professor of Education, New York University . : , ; . ANNAY. REED 


Final Joint Session—For All Organizations Represented on the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 
For detailed program see page 452 


Joint Reception to Meet the Officers and Guests of all Associations in the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SIXTH 


General Session—Questions to be Answered 


ee « «eae | eceieeeclenieulaias. <a! « See) Gam 
President of the Association 





ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY TWENTY-SIXTH 


9-30 A.M. A question box will be maintained throughout the convention, in which questions 
Rutland that are left unanswered at certain sessions may be deposited. These questions will be 
Room answered by the following persons: 


JeroME H. BENTLEY Mary H. S. Hayes 
WALTER V. BINGHAM WALTER B. JONES 
A. H. EDGERTON Harry D. KITson 
Morris S. VITELES EDWIN A. LEE 

and others 


11:15 A.M. Closing Address 


Youth’s Problem—A Challenge to Guidance Workers. WituiaM E. Grapy 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


2:15 P.M. The National Society for the Study of Education invites members of all organizations 
Ballroom represented in the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations to attend 
Auditorium a session devoted to a discussion of one of its 1938 Yearbooks, “Guidance in Educational 
Georgia Ave. Institutions.” 

ind Boardwalk 


POSSIBLE SPECIAL TRAIN 


NORTH PHILADELPHIA TO ATLANTIC City 


NOTE—Local railway ticket a - should be consulted concerning 
possible reduced rate on ‘round trip first class fare to Atlantic City. 


Since the first regular morning train to Atlantic City does not arrive there until 10:10 A. M., too late 
for some of the first meetings, a special train leaving the Pennsylvania Railroad Station at North Philadel- 
phia at 7:50 A. M. and reaching Atlantic City about 9:00 A. M. will be run on Wednesday, February 23, if 
the necessary guaranty of 150 coach fares (2c a mile) or 100 first-class fares (3c a mile) can be safely met 
Any individuals who can state definitely that they will use this train, if provided, should advise D. S. 
Bridgman, 195 Broadway, New York City, before February 10th, indicating when and how they will reach 
North Philadelphia, whether they will have first-class tickets through to Atlantic City, and whether they wish 
to eat breakfast enroute to Atlantic City. There is a good restaurant in the North Philadelphia station, but 
for those making close connections a dining car can be provided on the special train if desired. Mr. Bridg- 
man will then advise these individuals whether or not the special train will be run. The trains with which 
it will make satisfactory connections, according to time-tables now available, are listed below. Any who 
miss the special train should use the regular train leaving North Philadelphia at 8:55 A. M 


Via Arrive North 
Philadelphia 
N. Y., N. H. & H 24 M 
= Ks 1:24 M. 
24 M 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M 
M. 
M 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M 
.M 


Leave 


Boston 10:35 
Providence 12:01 
New York 5:25 
St. Louis 9:20 
Chicago 1:30 
Detroit 5:25 
Cleveland 8:15 
Cincinnati 4:30 
Pittsburgh 11:37 
New Orleans 10:15 
Atlanta 1:00 
Miami 10:00 
Jacksonville 8:00 
Savannah 1:05 
Washington* 


Pennsylvania 


L. & N. 
Southern 
Seaboard 
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Pennsylvania 
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A ge eter gk og which may be occupied at 10:00 P. M., reaches Broad Street in 


Philadelphia at 6:11 A and may be occupied there until 7:30 A. M. Local train leaves Broad Street 
at 7:26 A. M., arrives in North Philadelphia 7:38 A. M. 
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High Spot of the Year 


For MEMBERS of the vocational 
guidance family the high spot of the year 
is the annual convention. It is a time of 
stock-taking when we see what progress 
has been made in the match toward fur- 
nishing vocational guidance for all who 
need it. It is a fount of inspiration where 
we foregather to get ideas from others 
and mayhap to give some of our own. 
And due to the alchemy of propinquity 
we often surprise ourselves, at such gath- 
erings, by giving vent to ideas we hadn't 
known we possessed. 

Another feature to which we look for- 
ward is the opportunity of greeting old 
friends. Conventions are a great stimu- 
lant to esprit de corps. It is certain that 
much of the high morale characterizing 
adherents of the vocational guidance 
movement is due to the close bonds of 
friendship woven at the annual get- 
togethers. 

Conventions also have a recreative 
value. Old-timers will confess in their 
moments of honesty that they use them 
as a chance to play hooky from their job, 
under the guise of professional improve- 
ment—which actually takes place. 

It is true that conventions have some 
disadvantages. Some of the speakers talk 
too long; some of them rehash old ideas 
instead of giving something new. Most 
attendants have to deny themselves in a 
pecuniary way in order to finance the trip. 
But the advantages far outweigh the dis- 
advantages. The 1938 convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
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Editorial Views 
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tion in particular promises to pay big diy- 
idends of an intellectual and spiritual 
order. The program committee has made 
strenuous effort to prepare a bill of fare 
(see pp. 465-469) that is unhackneyed 
and practical. Atlantic City is famous for 
the conveniences it offers to convention- 
goers. Even the weather there usually 
conspires for their benefit. , 

Persons who have attended conventions 
in the past will need no exhortation to 
attend this one. Those who have never 
attended are urged to begin. They will 
have a new experience. Workers in voca- 
tional guidance are a particularly friendly 
lot. Come to Atlantic City and get per- 
sonally acquainted with them. The num- 
bers are not so great that you will feel 
lost in the crowd. In fact, the moderate 
size of the puddle offers you a chance to 
make a good-sized splash yourself. 

OccuPATIONS will be represented at 
one of the booths, and the editors will be 
happy to greet you in person. See you in 
a few weeks!—H.D.K. and D.M.C. 


Conferences on Guidance 


Since publication of the June issue 
of OccUPATIONS, sixteen independently 
conducted conferences on guidance and 
personnel work have been held, the meet- 
ings of the majority of which have been 
reported in these pages. This number 
does not include the meetings of branch 
associations or those held in connection 
with the National Educational Associa- 
tion, American Vocational Association, 
Progressive Education Association con- 
ventions, or the scores of conferences of 
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teachers, parent-teachers, service clubs, 
social agencies, and similar organizations. 

These conferences were attended by 
from twenty-five to a thousand different 

ersons, extended from one day to a week, 
and were held in all parts of the country, 
the larger number being in the East and 
the Middle West. This would appear to 
be concrete evidence of the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in and concern for the gui- 
dance of youth and adults, and an increase 
in the number of such conferences can 
be expected. 

After reading the reports of these meet- 
ings and attending a number of them, 
one cannot doubt their value in promot- 
ing the “guidance cause” among the many 
who do not understand the movement and 
wonder what it is all about. If guidance 
is to serve its purpose satisfactorily and 
completely, it must win the intelligent 
cooperation of teachers, parents, labor and 
industrial leaders, and of the community 
in general. Self-salesmanship is after all 
the best type. Access to good near-at- 
hand periodic guidance conferences is one 
of the most effective ways of promoting 
such salesmanship and cooperation. More 
leadership is needed in stimulating the 
holding of such conferences. Large cities 
might well investigate the series of twelve 
child adjustment conferences held last 
spring in Milwaukee, which drew an at- 
tendance of approximately 3,750 persons. 

These were sponsored by community 
groups as well as by the schools. In 
smaller cities or regional areas school- 
men’s clubs or other professional groups 
might undertake the initiative in or- 
ganizing such conferences. The important 
item to remember is that guidance is a 
community task, and representatives of all 
agencies working in the field should have 
a part in the conference. 

Observers will note, of course, that in 
the conferences that have been held em- 
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phases vary and that some sections of the 
country have had relatively few oppor- 
tunities to participate. This has led to the 
proposal that the NVGA sponsor or assist 
in sponsoring regional conferences each 
year following some such plan as that 
now employed by the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. An alternate proposal is 
that national conventions be held bienni- 
ally, each alternate year being reserved 
for regional conventions. It seems to us 
that the Association Trustees might give 
some consideration to this matter. 

While conferences such as have been 
described are essential, there seems also to 
be a place for a more professional type of 
conference. Though it will probably be 
some years before the ‘‘era of evangelism” 
in guidance has passed, it does seem as 
though those who are “converted”’ ought 
to be able to attend some guidance con- 
ferences where they would not be com- 
pelled to listen over and over again to the 
same elementary principles as have been 
enunciated at our national conventions 
for ten years and more. The National 
Occupational Conference a few years ago 
held a different type of conference, one 
designed for professional people who not 
only wanted to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences, but who also wished to add to 
their knowledges and skills so that they 
might perform their tasks more effec- 
tively. 

Unfortunately, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, there have been few confer- 
ences modeled after the NOC plan. More 
of them are needed. While the natural 
reply is, “Let such people attend summer 
school or the regular session of a college 
or university supplying training in the 
field,” the plan fact is that there are 
hundreds of guidance workers in this 
country—many of them well along in 
life—who cannot or will not submit 

(Continued on page 491) 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustmen; 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT BROADCAST—Several members of the 
Occupational Education Tour for School Superintendents will discuss results of 
outstanding experiments in occupational adjustment during the “Education in 
the News” broadcast of the U. S. Office of Education on February 25, with 
Edwin A. Lee, NOC Director, as leader. The broadcast will be a preview of a 
panel in which Tour Superintendents will participate later the same evening on 
the Atlantic City convention program of the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations on the subject: “Can Public Education Adjust to Occu- 
pational Demands?” Tune in your local station of the National Broadcasting 
Company’s Red Network (WEAF chain) at 6:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, 
Friday, February 25. 


Occupational Adjustment Programs 


New York Crry—Ten thousand vocational high school students were placed in jobs 
last year. Despite the recession, no difficulty was experienced in placing students, officials 
declared. A committee has been appointed to study trade courses in academic high schools 
with a view toward eliminating overlapping and duplication with the program of over- 
crowded vocational schools. 

Coordination of all guidance agencies in the city was recommended by Charles M. 
Smith, Director, Division of Guidance and Placement, in his recent annual report. Greater 
attention to placement activities during 1936-37, largely through WPA personnel, resulted 
in marked increase in placement of students from academic high schools. 


ATLANTA—Business leaders have responded with enthusiasm to proposals of Willis 
A. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools, for assistance in community cooperative planning 
whereby high school students may become familiar with various occupations in industry, 
communication, and ere Ne Plans are being projected for occupational adjustment 
with the cooperation of the Opportunity School and the Community Employment Service. 


PHILADELPHIA—Leaders of various labor unions and employers of future graduates 
were consulted in the setting up of new courses to be offered in two new public voca- 
tional schools to open February 1. In addition to the usual courses these schools will 
offer instruction in cosmetology, child care (for those who want to become nursemaids), 
food merchandising, and restaurant practice. 

Houston—A rapidly growing city brings problems surrounding selection, training, 
and placement in new occupational fields. How one city is meeting such difficulties is de- 
scribed by E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Houston Schools, in the current issue of 
OccuPATIONS, page 428. 


ALLENTOWN, Pennsylvania—An intensive vocational survey to determine future occupa- 
tional needs of the community is being conducted by the city schools. At the same time 
the state is cooperating with a supplementary survey directed toward providing Pennsyl- 
vania with its first county-wide vocational high school in adjacent Lehigh County. The 
county school would provide instruction for rural youth and adults in occupations of rural 
people: trade and industrial classes, agriculture, homemaking, and distributive occupations. 


Tampa, Florida—Promotion of vocational guidance in Florida high schools has been 
adopted as the 1938 educational project by state board members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women. 
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WILMINGTON, Delaware—The average employment of senior students in the Wilming- 
ton High School cooperative commercial course is now ninety per cent, the average earn- 
ings are $50 per term, and of the ninety-one cooperative graduates (class of June, 1937) 
seventy-eight were employed before September 1. Students enter business offices after the 
12B term, spending alternate two-week periods in school and in employment. Business 
men are reported to be generously cooperative. 


Sr. Louis, Missouri—A vocational guidance clinic has opened for its second year, con- 
ducted by staff members of Washington University. 


EASTON, Pennsylvania—A file — more than 1,000 occupational references has 
been compiled by the general department of the Easton High School, and is used by stu- 
dents, graduates, and residents of the community desiring information about occupations. 
Additions are made daily from references in occupational indices and bibliographies. The 
school gets each monthly issue of the Occupational Index, published by the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, which annotates published books and magazine articles about occu- 
pations. 

PerTH AMBOY, N. J.—How the public school program and the personnel needs of in- 
dustry may be correlated is the task assigned to a permanent committee of industrial leaders 
and school authorities, following a recent meeting arranged by the school guidance direc- 
tor and the vocational guidance committee of the local Kiwanis Club. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lesson No. 1 for students in the salesmanship class at the Brook- 
lyn Vocational School for Adults is preparation of a six-page booklet about themselves, 
covering work experience, education, social activities and hobbies, references, and type of 
selling in which each is interested. 


General Information 


LOOKING AHEAD—Under the heading “Training of Youth for Jobs Stressed,” The New 
York Times on January 2 presented its annual new-year forecast for education. A sum- 


mary statement showed that a major educational advance in 1938 would include “more 
and better training for unemployed young => pe between the ages of 17 and 21, in 
Cc 


vocational high schools, junior colleges and camps.” Forecast contributors who struck 
this note included John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; George F. 
Zook, President, American Council on Education; Aubrey Williams, National Youth Ad- 
ministration; and Robert Fechner, Director, Civilian Conservation Corps. 


OccUPATIONAL SuRVEY—The first of a series of community occupational surveys has 
been started in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and vicinity, by the American Vocational 
Association. It is one of several research undertakings sponsored by the AVA. 


Courses IN BROADCASTING—A total of 266 colleges and universities in the United 
States and Canada now offer courses in various ra of radio broadcasting, according 
to a recent survey by Waldo Abbot, University of Michigan. Courses in radio speech are 
offered in 90 institutions; radio writing in 57; radio dramatics in 43; radio music in 21; 
radio advertising in 19; television in 13; and radio law in five. 


RADIO OPPORTUNITIES INCREASE—Employment of more than 1,000 additional musicians 
has been made possible by radio stations affiliated with the National, Columbia, and 
Mutual Broadcasting Systems. Through contracts recently made with the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, the stations have increased their musical wage budget by $2,000,000 
a year. More than 100 stations that have maintained no musical staffs will provide jobs 
for musicians. 


“GUARANTEED” GRADUATES—Fordham University plans to “‘service” future graduates. 
If, following placement on a job, a graduate proves unsatisfactory to an employer he 
will be turned to the university for further training. A new placement bureau will 
guide students toward specific jobs, beginning with the second year as undergraduates. 
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RECESSION SuRVEYS—Various nation-wide surveys announced by mid-January indicated 
that recession unemployment began leveling off at the turn of the year. Ten of the twelve 
Federal Reserve Districts reported in a United Press survey that marked improvement 
was expected by April 1. Approximately 100,000 automotive workers had returned to 
work during the first two weeks in January, and 150,000 more would return in anothe, 
six to eight weeks. Many large organizations were reported to have revived the “spread 
the-work”’ practice. Reports indicated that 1,500,000 persons lost their jobs or were |aid 
off temporarily in the last three months of 1937. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS—Forthcoming reports from the November job census coy 
ering Question No. 9, ‘What is your occupation, or kind of work?” and No. 10, “The 
kind of business or industry in which you did, or are doing, this kind of work,” wil! be 
awaited with interest by those associated with occupational adjustment activities. Answers 
should indicate the number and location of skilled and semi-skilled workers needing 
employment. First census reports announced early in January showed 7,822,912 persons 
out of work. Test check-ups showed these returns 72 per cent complete, with total 
estimate of 10,870,000 actually unemployed. It was further stated, in a separate report 
that 3,209,211 “partially employed” persons had registered in the census. 


CuiLp LaBor—A continued increase in child labor in states which have not raised 
their minimum age for employment is noted in the annual report of the Child Labor 
Committee released recently by Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary. Report stresses 
need for federal legislation to end child labor in industrial establishments engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, and for completing ratification of Child Labor amendment. 


Events in Washington 


Congress and the White House 


BUSINESS AND THE RECESSION—High spots in the four-week period ending January 15 
included the adjournment of the special session of Congress with no recovery measures 
enacted; the President's ‘reassuring’ message to the new session of Congress; opening 
of hearings by the Senate Committee on Relief and Unemployment; the President's pre- 
liminary conferences with business, industrial, and labor leaders; his invitation to 50 
executives (Advisory Committee, Department of Commerce) for a White House conference 
on January 19; and the President's declaration for dissolution of all holding companies, 
closely followed by the “desperate’’ offer of Wendell L. Wilkie, President of the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation, to break up this vast holding concern by selling 
its entire Southeastern utility properties to the Federal Government. 


The announced purpose of the Senate Unemployment Committee (Byrnes, D., S. C., 
Chairman) hearings was to seek aid of industry in recovery from the business recession. 
Witnesses included some of the nation’s outstanding industrialists, and without agreeing 
entirely on the causes of recession, attributed it in part to government policies. Criticism 
was directed to such items as taxes, business regulation, labor policies, proposals for wages- 
and-hours legislation, and the attitude toward the utilities. Government mistrust of busi- 
mess was scored, and some experts declared the key to recovery remained with utilities 
ready to spend a billion dollars when assured there would be a return on their invest- 
ments. One fruitful outcome of these hearings was the announcement on January 9th 
that the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company would spend $38,000,000 on new construc- 
tion during 1938. The White House conferences are expected to be directed toward 
working out conflicts between business and governmental attempts to reach some substan- 
tially identical objectives. Meanwhile, thousands of furloughed workers were returning 
to their jobs and Washington continued to hope for recovery through more stabilized 
industrial production balanced by more peaceful labor relations. 
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In Federal Departments 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION—‘The time has come,’ Commissioner Studebaker told the 
American Vocational Association at its December Baltimore convention, ‘when the best 
interests of vocational education itself will be served by a better integration of vocational 
education into the whole program of education.” Also “the nearer the vocational course 
can approach actual occupational conditions the better,” and vocational teachers “will be 
essential factors in bringing the community and the school together.’” 

Distributive Occupations—Eleven states have reported temporary appointment of state 
supervisors of distributive subjects. All are using care in selection of qualified individuals 
for P seegy ae as State Supervisors for Distributive Education. Posts require men with 
distributive business —- college major in education or marketing, experience in 
supervising classes for distributive workers, or in training teachers. No appointments of 
either field agents or subject specialists have been announced for the Office of Education. 

Education in the CCC—How occupational adjustment methods are applied in CCC 
camps through individualized occupational training are presented by Education Director 
Oxley in School Life for December. A ladder graph shows the enrollee how to outline his 
training plan and how to progress by successive steps toward his chosen vocation. For 
each job level in the occupation to be outlined there are listed the duties, what must be 
learned, and what the camp has to offer in practical experience and training. 

Year-end estimates placed at 2,000,000 the total number of youth enrolled in CCC 
camps since they were established in 1933. Also rumored: the budget for 1939 fiscal 
year was to be cut $123,688,000 from the $350,000,000 allocation, and camps cut from 
1,604 to 1,200. 

DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR—In her annual report Secretary Perkins listed as “two impor- 
tant developments” of the fiscal year the introduction of the sit-down strike and valida- 
tion of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Total employment reached 34,722,000, or about 
655,000 below that for March, 1929. The U. S. Reartaguneet Service reported 2,100,000 


placements of workers in private establishments, a gain of 81 per cent over the previous 


year, and a 4-year total of 5,655,681 placements. 

Labor Statistics—An estimated 570,000 fewer workers were employed in November 
than in October, 1937 in combined manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries, a de- 
cline of 5.8 per cent. Weekly wage disbursements were $25,900,000 smaller. Aggregate 
employment was about the same as for November, 1936, but weekly payrolls $11,000,000 


greater. 
The recession in industrial activity is reflected in an increase of the lay-off rate in manu- 


facturing establishments from 4.5 in October to 5.99 per 100 employees in November, 
1937, accompanied by lower quit and discharge rates. 

U. S. Employment Office—Private job placements for November totaled 157,531, or 
25.1 per cent less than for October, 1937. The decrease was the first shown in 18 months 
for the corresponding month one year earlier. New applications totaled nearly 300,000 
for November; public job placements 63,785, a decrease of almost 30 per cent; relief 
placements 2,910, a gain of 8.8 per cent over October. Total placements, 224,226. 


SociAL SecuRITY BoarD—A year-end statement declared 36,000,000 wage earners now 
have social security accounts under the old-age insurance program; 21,000,000 workers 
are _— in jobs covered by approved unemployment compensation laws; and 2,100,- 
000 of the needy—the aged, the blind, and dependent children—are receiving regular 
allowances. 

Works Procress ADMINISTRATION—WPA workers eligible to receive unemployment 
compensation benefits have been directed to file their claims, and if found eligible to 
receive payments shall be dropped from WPA employment. They may be re-employed 
when benefit payments cease. Eligibles for WPA employment, but not employed by 
WPA, who also are eligible for unemployment benefits, cannot be given WPA employ- 
ment until benefit payments cease. 
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Toward Another Year 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


As OUR ANNUAL MEETING ap- 
proaches there must arise in the minds of 
many of us numerous questions and prov- 
lems the answers and solutions to which 
we would like to obtain from our fellow 
workers. Some of these questions grow 
out of our own personal professional 
problems, others out of the perspective 
of years of experience and of Association 
conventions. Some questions will differ 
from year to year as times and circum- 
stances change, others will be recurrent. 
Perhaps the latter should be drawn up 
into a kind of check list to prevent us 
from taking ourselves and our common 
activities for granted. Without any con- 
scious attempt at logical selection or ar- 
rangement, the following queries clamor 
for answers which can come only from 
the members of the Association itself: 

1. What is the raison d’étre of our 
Association? How can we measure its 
importance in the field of education? 
Through the number of members? 
Through the number and the size of 
branches? By the number and the char- 
acter of the projects in which it engages? 


By the activities of the branches? By the 
character of the convention programs? By 
the extent to which members are asked to 
confer in the organization or reorganiza- 
tion of going vocational guidance pro- 
grams? By the extent to which we are 
considered experts in the field? By the dis 
cernible effect we are having upon general 
and vocational education? By our influ 
ence upon the number of counselors being 
employed? By the opportunity to meet, 
to discuss professional problems, and to 
socialize? In other words, what is the re- 
lation of the convention to the year-in- 
and-year-out effort to provide adequate 
guidance to youth? 

2. Should the Convention discuss the 
events of the past year or plan for the 
coming year? Should each year see a 
major project planned, such as would re- 
ceive the specific attention of a few mem- 
bers, and the general attention of all? 
Should the Convention be most concerned 
with the conference of members with each 
other, or with the conference of the Asso- 
ciation with other associations? Should the 
program consist principally of speeches 
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by people who know more about some- 
thing than do the auditors? Or of dis- 
yssions during which the members de- 
velop worthwhile knowledge through 
-ontributions out of their experience? 
Should the panel discussion predominate? 
Are the informal social meetings more 
important than the formal program? Are 
the encounters of personality of more 
significance than those of the mind? 

3, To what extent should the Associa- 
tion be questioning the fundamentals of 
guidance? What are the dangers of in- 

strumentalism? That is to say, are we dis- 
cussing means of doing more effectively 
what we are already doing rather than 
considering whether we should be doing 
it at all? On the other hand, are we ques- 
tioning the fundamentals of our work to 
the point of perverting its purpose? Are 
we being beguiled by words rather than 
being stimulated by ideas? 


eel 
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4. What are we doing to attract dy- 
namic personalities to the profession? 
What are we doing to develop them into 
expert craftsmen? What are we doing 
to assure wisdom and culture in the prac- 
titioners of our profession? In other 
words, are we continually concerned with 
the highest professional standards? And 
with an effort to secure recognition of 
such high standards among other workers 
in the field of education? 

And so on and so on. The specific 
questions are not of as great importance as 
is the point that there should be many 
questions—searching, incisive, pertinent. 
We shall not have all the answers. But 
we shall have the will to know. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
President, 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association 


Branch Association Activities 


EDITED BY ROY A. HINDERMAN 


All branch news items should be sent to Roy A. 
NVGA Committee on Branch Associations, who 1s Supervisor ¢ 
Denver Public Schools, 414 Fourteenth Stree 


V ocational Education, 


CINCINNATI 

The first fall meeting of the Cincin- 
nati Vocational Guidance Association was 
held on October 29 and represented a 
joint session between the Vocational Gui- 
dance section and the Deans section of 
the Southwestern Ohio Teachers Associa- 
tion. Harriet O'Shea, Consulting Psy- 


Hinderman, Chairman of the 
f Industrial Arts and 
t- Denver, Colorad 


chologist for Women at Purdue Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Meeting the Needs 
of Gifted Students,’ while Charles Scott 
Berry, Director of the Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Making the Most of 
What One Has—the High Schools’ Ob- 
ligations to the Slow Learning Pupil.” 
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PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY. 


“Trends in the Philadelphia Labor 
Market”’ was the subject of the joint meet- 
ing of the Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and Vicinity and of 
the Industrial Relations Association of 
Philadelphia, held on December 7, 1937. 
The chief speaker was Gladys Palmer 
who had charge of this investigation (a 
National Research Project of WPA) in 
cooperation with the Industrial Research 
Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Palmer is regularly on the 
staff of the latter department. She was 
followed by John White, staff member of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. White 
told about the survey on “Shortage of 
Skilled Labor in Philadelphia,” now in 
progress under the auspices and direction 
of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

More than one hundred members of 
the two organizations attended the De- 
cember meeting. The Philadelphia Branch 
of the Vocational Guidance Association 
now numbers about seventy members. 
Under the direction of Madeleine Clay, 
membership chairman, an effort is being 
made to bring into active membership 
many of the business and professional 
people, who have been guests at previous 
meetings. 


Sr. Lous. 


For the last three years the St. Louis 
Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, in cooperation with the 
Employment Department of the YWCA, 
has contributed the leadership for a con- 
ference dealing with the problems of the 
“never employed” girl. The Third An- 
nual Conference was held at Montebello, 
YWCA camp. Outstanding authorities 
participated in the two-day program deal- 
ing with the following subjects: ‘The 


Employer Interviews the Applicant 
“The Counselor Advises the Unsuccess 
ful Applicant,” “Job Consciousness 
What the Employer Expects of the Be 
ginner,”’ “The ‘You’ Attitude or Seryic, 
Viewpoint,” and a well-rounded program 
on “Developing Personality Qualif 
tions.” 

Following this Montebello Confereng 
vocational histories, with a profile of voc 
tional tests given, were presented { 
group of counselors and advisers. Sey. 
eral members of the Branch assumed re 
sponsibility for follow-up work on t 
studies. 
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September, it was voted that the Branch 
continue joint planning with the YWCA 
group for these girls throughout the year 
rather than merely during the period of 
the Conference planning. 

During the past fall months, program 
emphasis has changed somewhat, with the 
appearance of a series of outside speakers 
representing various allied fields. In Oc- 
tober, L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary 
of the American Vocational Association, 
spoke on “Legislative Factors that Relate 
to Vocational Guidance,’’ stressing par- 
ticularly the George-Deen Act and its 
implications for people interested in 
strengthening programs of adult educa- 
tion. 

In November Mary H. S. Hayes, Di- 
rector of Guidance and Placement for the 
National Youth Administration, met with 
the St. Louis Vocational Guidance group, 
and spoke on “Factors that Affect Youth 
in Meeting Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Aspects of the Vocational Problem.” 

In December, Dorothea De Schweinitz, 
Regional Director for the National Labor 
Relations Board, addressed the St. Louis 
Branch on “National Labor Relations Act 
—lIts Implications for the Vocational Gui- 
dance Worker.” 
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CENTRAL BRANCH, NEw YORK 


The following officers have been chosen 
for 1938: President, Irving Loder, Cort- 
land: First Vice President, Harry Smith, 
356 Maryland Avenue, Syracuse; Treas- 
urer, Isa Cole, 113 Comstock Place, Syra- 
cuse; Secretary, Marjorie C. Smith, 301 
University Place, Syracuse. 


New York City 

Specific vs. generalized vocational train- 
ing, debated by Edwin A. Lee, Di- 
rector of NOC and Franklin J. Keller, 
President, NVGA, and former NOC Di- 
rector, now principal of the Metropolitan 
Vocational High School, featured the De- 
cember meeting of the New York City 
branch. Prior to the debate, heard by 
more than a hundred members and guests, 
a review of Mildred Lincoln’s recent vol- 
ume, Teaching the Course in Occupa- 
tions, was given by Miss Elsa Becker. 
Lively discussion followed the debate on 


the topic: “Secondary schools fulfil their 
function best when they provide pupils 


with generalized vocational training 
which will fit them for a wide variety of 
occupations.” Jacob Simonson, principal 
of the New York Food Trades High 
School, acted as chairman. 

The toss of a coin decided that Dr. Lee 
present the affirmative side. He suggested 
that a pupil might better develop kindred 
skills common to a large family of occu- 
pations than train for a single occupation 
where he may experience difficulty in 
entering. Dr. Lee stated that training is 
also often out-of-date before placement, 
that instructors in specialized occupations 
are often out of touch with the job world, 
and hence versatility of skills is prefer- 
able. 

Dr. Keller, in taking the opposite view, 
asserted that ‘employers do not want peo- 
ple who can do anything, but they want 
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people who can do something.” He said 
that a worker can easily be retrained in a 
new occupation which conforms some- 
what to his previous occupation, and ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with the pupil 
trained to be a ‘‘jack-of-all-trades.”’ 

Other contributors to the discussion 
were James Marshall, member of the New 
York City Board of Education; William 
E. Grady, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools; Louis Marks, Board of Exam- 
iners; and Regina C. M. Burke, Assistant 
Superintendent. 

In rebuttal, each debater agreed that his 
opponent had advanced cogent argu- 
ments, with Dr. Lee admitting that his 
real interest was in promoting specialized 
vocational training, and that he agreed 
with the consensus of the group that a 
specific job is the best motivation for 
learning, and that employment is based 
upon specific skills rather than upon di- 
versity. 


SEATTLI 

At the opening fall meeting of the 
Seattle branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, S. E. Fleming, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, de- 
scribed that city’s new set-up for handling 
junior employment. At the conclusion of 
the meeting the president of the Branch 
asked for suggestions for future pro- 
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grams. Among the topics that those at- 
tending wished to be discussed at future 
meetings were: training for apprentices 
and craftsmen in work different from that 
handled on the job; provision for cor 
structive employed time after graduat 
coordination of business and school 

ing; the social implication of a number 
outstanding technological devel 
counseling techniques; a survey of 
ployment opportunities for the next ten 
years. 
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WYOMING 


Officers for the current school year are: 
President, H. P. Vogt, Principal, Ther- 
mopolis High School, Thermopolis; Vice 
President, Winston Butscher, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Manville; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Justine Gentle, 415 South 
Fourteenth St., Laramie. 

Last summer the Wyoming Branch 
held an informal dinner at Brooklyn 
Lodge with Mr. Treat, State Supervisor 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, as the guest 
speaker. Mr. Treat spoke of the voca- 
tional guidance work that was being car- 
ried on in Wyoming through the efforts 


of the State Department of Educa 
A luncheon was held October 29. | 


during the meeting of the State Educ, 


tional Association, with M. C. Bailey - 
Thermopolis in charge. Round-table ms 
cussions were held concerning the use and 
development of vocational guidance jp 
the state. Several of the CCC education, 


advisers told of the various vocati 


guidance problems that were presenting 


themselves in their camps. 
J. R. MacNeel, University of \ 
ming, reviewed recent vocational bo 


Copies of these reviews are to be sent 


members of the branch organization 
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A Critical Survey of WPA 


URGES PUBLIC APPRECIATION 


Tus RECORD of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, critically surveyed 
for The Nation by James Wechsler in the 
December 18th and 25th issues, concludes 
that “in an atmosphere of distrust and 
humiliation WPA workers have fash- 
jioned a monumental record.” Mr. 
Wechsler reports that more than 136,000 
projects have been put in operation, 
three-fourths of which were in construc- 
tion, the remainder being in the spheres 
of art, recreation, and research. 

In the field of construction, the article 
points out that the WPA has constructed 
29,000 miles of new roads, and has re- 
paired 93,500 miles of other existing 
thoroughfares. Super-highways to relieve 
congested traffic have been created by this 
agency as well as new paths to isolated 
rural areas that enable greater ingress 
from farm to market. 

In building construction over 1,000 
new schools have been built by WPA, 
and this agency has renovated over 7,000 
others. Sanitoria, courthouses, dormi- 
tories, gymnasia, landing fields, recrea- 
tion halls, and community centers have 


also been constructed in various projects. 
Many sewage disposal plants, levees, and 
bridges have also been erected. 

In the field of adult education more 
than four million students have attended 
classes in 600 different subjects taught by 
thousands of unemployed instructors, and 
public forums have been set up and have 
won much popularity. 

In discussing the four federal art proj- 
ects—the theatre, writing, music, and art 
—Mr. Wechsler reveals how these have 
bridged the gap between.the artist and 
society. Audiences totaling more than 
73,000,000 people have listened to the 
work of 671 units of the music project, 
and members of the unit have collected 
and preserved unrecorded folksongs of 
the nation. The writers’ project has is- 
sued guide-books to various states and 
cities written in the modern manner. 
From twenty to thirty million people have 
thronged theatres in 27 states to witness 
productions of the Federal Theatre Proj- 
ect. The art project has decorated many 
public buildings with murals, held well- 
attended exhibitions, and has produced 
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thousands of easel paintings, prints, and 
sculptures. 

Mr. Wechsler pleads for a cessation of 
dismissals, wage cuts, and budget restric- 
tions which are demoralizing the art proj- 
ects in particular, and urges a better ap- 
preciation by the public of what WPA 
has accomplished. 


Briefer Mention 


A practical working out of a fixed 
minimum annual salary for all employees 
is described in the January, 1938 issue of 
the Readers Digest. Increasingly advo- 
cated by thoughtful students of labor con- 
ditions as an ameliorative scheme helpful 
to both labor and capital, the guaranteed 
annual wage is in force at the George A. 
Hormel Company, Austin, Minnesota, a 
meat packing concern. Over 2,500 em- 
ployees at the Hormel plant receive 52 
equal pay checks a year. The operation 
of the plan starts with the setting up of 
probable production figures based on the 
estimated sales for the coming year. Thus 
the production is budgeted to the number 
of annually hired employees, and they 
work a long or a short day depending 
upon the daily supply of livestock. If out- 
put exceeds the budgeted production the 
employees get a bonus; and if not enough 
livestock can be obtained to fill the pro- 
duction quota, the employees owe the 
company a certain amount of work to 
be done the next year. 

Success of the plan is evidenced by the 
fact that Hormel workers average more 
per week than the average for the indus- 
try while they work only 35 to 36 hours 
per week, 4.9 hours below the average 
for the industry. As a result, labor turn- 
over is reduced, efficiency is increased, 
and skilled workers are retained by the 
concern since the tangible results of em- 
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ployee initiative in labor-saving devices 
results in shorter work hours, not jp. 
creased burdens. 


Regulations for the teaching and study. 
ing of distributive occupations under the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act, as 
defined by the New York State Bureay 
of Business Education, are set forth in the 
December issue of The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. Among these regulations 
promulgated by the State Commissioner 
of Education are that all pupils in dis- 
tributive occupations courses must be em- 
ployed in distributive occupations, or in 
other work involving sales contact with 
consumers, and teachers must be specially 
licensed for teaching these courses. Auv- 
thorized are day part-time classes for the 
instruction of workers able to leave their 
employment only for a few hours each 
week to attend school; evening classes for 
day workers regularly employed in dis- 
tributive occupations; short intensive 
courses to be taught to any one group of 
distributive workers in a specific field 
during the period when they are not em- 
ployed; classes organized on a cooperative 
basis where the worker is employed at 
least half of the normal working time. 
Additional state aid is not allowed in 
evening classes. Distributive occupations 
are stated to not include clerical office 
occupations or transportation activities. 

Instruction must be confined to voca- 
tional or related distributive subjects, 
supplemental to the daily employment of 
the pupils. Separate classes are recom- 
mended for each group of distributive 
occupations, with related subjects being 
taught to composite classes. The qualifi- 
cations for teachers of distributive occu- 
pations are also stated in this report, 
which require a four-year program of 
study of vocational or related distribu- 
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tive subjects and three years of approved 
and appropriate experience in distribution 
or merchandising and salesmanship. 


In the December issue of the Altrusan 
problems of placing the older woman are 
discussed by 22 public and private em- 
ployment agencies, with estimates of the 
age dividing line between the younger 
and older worker varying from 30 to 40. 
Needs for the older worker stressed by 
these agencies were alertness, enthusiasm, 
recent experience, health, personality, 
ability to adjust herself. Some agencies 
reported that for fields of clerical work, 
stenography, merchandising, or teaching, 
young and attractive girls are usually 
sought. Consequently for older women 
were suggested jobs in fields of real es- 
tate sales and rentals, insurance, person- 
nel work, and dressmaking. Individually 
owned business are useful, and there are 
many personal-service jobs as practical 
nurses, children companions, institutional 
matrons, and house residents in college 
halls. One agency suggested that women 
in the upper age brackets be offered spe- 
cial training by the WPA or other adult 
education agency for the three types of 
applicants: those without work experi- 
ence, those with abandoned work skills 
who need retraining, and for those who 
must give up work preempted by youth. 


Writing on ‘Vocational Education: 
Next Stages” in School and Society for 
December 25, 1937, David Snedden calls 
for “‘a realistic philosophy of vocational 
education which is consciously accepted 
by well-informed laymen or educators.” 
Dr. Snedden begins by stating various 
findings such as the facts that only a 
small proportion of youth acquire opti- 
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mum competencies for their respective 
vocations through extra-school agencies, 
that our existing high schools are able to 
train for only a few of the hundreds of 
existing occupations, that modern mass 
production is unfavorable to the growth 
of the apprenticeship system, that all 
of our vocational schools are ineffectually 
meeting present-day demands for voca- 
tional education. In view of these find- 
ings, Dr. Snedden recommends that each 
state build up a series of sub-professional 
vocational schools, which eventually would 
serve the needs of most young persons 
of each particular area for really efficient 
vocational training. In these schools full- 
time, full-competency training would be 
given for specific and distinctive voca- 
tions as now practiced; there would be 
only one or two schools to a vocation 
within a state; and only those having 
reached the age of eighteen would be ad- 
mitted. More than half of the training 
period would be devoted to practical 
work usually of a strictly commercial 
character, and certificates of proficiency 
that would be some guarantee of the full 
competency of the holder would be 
issued. 


Training for Industry is a 32-page 
pamphlet recently issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. It discusses 
the methods of training by the industry 
itself—training on the job, the vestibule 
school, and apprentice training; trade 
school training; and cooperative training. 
Of 473 companies surveyed, 80 per cent 
have a definite training policy, with over 
98 per cent training on the job. In nearly 
all of the companies the compensation 
paid during training was found to be 
more than half of the regular rate. The 
most usual minimum hiring age was 18, 
with training being given to mature as 
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well as young workers. More than 60 per 
cent of the companies were able to give 
the necessary instruction in six months 
or less. Forty-seven per cent of the com- 
panies train for versatility. Over 50 per 
cent have regular apprentice training, 
half of whom provide all of the instruc- 
tion given, while the rest utilize outside 
facilities for school-room instruction. 


According to the Indiana State Em- 
ployment Service, as reported by the De- 
cember Altrusan, ‘‘shortages are so great 
for fur trimmers, hat trimmers, and silk 
spotters and pressers that women skilled 
in these trades can be placed up to 60 


years of age.” 
a J LJ 


Jobs for 5,000,000 persons to be cre- 
ated within ten years are predicted by the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, an 
organization set up by the Chemical Foun- 


dation in 1935, according to Business 
Week. Formed to promote the sale of 
farm products through chemical research 
promoting industrial markets, the Foun- 
dation has already gone into commercial 
production of a motor fuel mixture com- 
posed of gasoline and alcohol manufac- 
tured from crops. Possible byproducts 
from this process are likely to be dry ice, 
soon to be put into production, and stock 
feed. 
- . « 

The best market for air conditioning 
during 1938 will be the retail store, ac- 
cording to a survey recently made by A/r 
Conditioning Trends, with chain stores 
being especially good prospects. The re- 
port adds that restaurants seem to offer 
the second best market for the coming 
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year. Employment of men trained to 
plan, estimate, and install air cooling de. 
vices has been very active during 1937. 
and it is estimated that there are over 
4,500 trainees enrolled in various college 
and trade school courses at the present. 


According to a recent study completed 
for the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and reported in Business Week, in the 
offices of many concerns, especially those 
assigning the office work on a piece basis, 
new office machines tend to reduce the 
number of working hours as the skill of 
the operator increases. This shortening 
of work hours is not accompanied by a 
reduction in employment. 


One woman's struggle against odds to 
secure an engineering education in aero- 
nautics and subsequent placement in this 
field is told in the December, 1937 issue 
of the International Altrusan. The writer 
advises women engineers to organize pro- 
fessionally in order to secure equal rights 
and recognition in the engineering field 


Some occupational experiences of 
handicapped adults are described in the 
December Michigan Education Journal 
For mentally handicapped children some 
cities have instituted training programs in 
janitorial or maid service, laundry work, 
shoe repair, gardening, and similar ac- 
tivities. Other recommended fields are 
the more commonly offered types of serv- 
ice occupations offered by the schools 
such as cooking, sewing, cafeteria service. 
Often some of these mentally handi- 
capped children will have special abili- 
ties which should be capitalized, the 
writer holds. 
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The 1937 Congress of American Industry 


LABOR AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


= devoted to labor, science, 
and the business cycle featured the three- 
day program of the 1937 Congress of 
American Industry, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
held in New York City on December 7, 
8, and 9, 1937. 

The conduct of labor relations was 
the dominant theme of the Conference, 
not only in the addresses on the 9th, 
scheduled as “Labor Day,” but also in the 
various sessions on the two preceding 
days. The consensus seemed to be that 
the Wagner Act should be amended if 
not repealed. Other points of agreement 
were on repeal of the undistributed profits 
tax, and defeat of the pending federal 
wages and hours bill. Some of the guest 
speakers spoke on behalf of farm work- 
ers, while others, representing science, 
advocated planning by cooperation and 
suggested means of leveling out the re- 
cession. 

The Labor Relations Act was assailed 
as favoring organized labor groups at the 
expense of business, the public, and un- 
organized laborers, as tending to coerce 
labor minorities, as intensifying employer 


and employer discordancy, as infringing 
upon the right to work. Concurrently the 
unions were criticised by William Fellows 
Morgan, Commissioner of Markets, New 
York City, for succumbing to racketeering 
procedures and leadership. Mr. Mor- 
gan reviewed several specific cases of 
costly and violent labor racketeering in 
the food industry recently stamped out in 
New York City. He declared that many 
forced wage agreements had resulted in 
no increase of wages to rank and file 
workers, and told how monopolistic prac- 
tices, forced upon independent retailers, 
had kept up prices. Mr. Morgan pre- 
dicted that in the future all unions would 
have to be incorporated and that when 
their financial records were governmen- 
tally inspected “‘all racketeering would 
disappear.” 

Regarding a closed shop and check-off 
system, C. M. White, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident of the Republic Steel Corporation, 
stated that a union fortified with ample 
finances “frequently can dictate the policy 
of a company to an equal or greater de- 
gree than the actual owners.”’ Criticising 
the inadequacy of many union representa- 
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tives, Mr. White asserted that unions 
should require their representatives to 
train for a period commensurable with 
the period required for the training of 
an employee in the industrial relations 
department of a corporation, before send- 
ing them to confer with an employer. 

Hartley W. Barclay, editor of Mill and 
Factory, asserted that “the will of the 
majority in the ranks of labor is still to be 
expressed,” in reporting racketeering in 
the ranks of Ohio labor. 

Lewis H. Haney, Professor of Econom- 
ics at New York University, inveighed 
against the current notion that wages and 
profits could be voted rather than earned. 
He warned against the inflation of wages 
and the uneconomic lowering of hours. 

Another university instructor, Leo 


Wolman of Columbia University, criti- 
cised the majority rule exercised by 
unions, and the abuses of picketing, such 
as the secondary boycott, intimidation of 


patrons, etc. 

C. M. Chester, Chairman of General 
Foods Corporation, asserted that machines 
have actually increased employment; he 
reported a considerable increase in wages 
and a decline in working hours. during 
the past 20 years. He noted that child 
labor was practically abolished in manu- 
facturing and announced the intention of 
the Congress of American Industry to 
abolish it entirely in this field. A continu- 
ous program for adjusting labor griev- 
ances and seniority problems was advo- 
cated by Harold B. Bergen, of McKinsey, 
Wellington and Company. 

Ernest T. Weir, Chairman of the Board 
of the National Steel Corporation, pro- 
posed that ‘“‘collective cooperation” take 
the place of “collective bargaining.” He 
urged every manufacturer to keep in 
touch with and understand the problems 
of his employees. He suggested that all 
differences be settled directly between 
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management and the employees athe, 
than through an intermediary outside 
agency lacking the insider's point of viey, 
He criticized unions for restricting trained 
workers. 

The farmer must look to the factor 
as the great new output for his raw ma- 
terials, said L. J. Taber, Master, The 
National Grange, in his address to the 
Congress. He foresaw increased employ- 
ment to thousands from the augmented 
farm products of the future. He urged 
allocation of a larger share of the nation’s 
wealth to the farmer so that from his ip. 
creased purchasing power labor can find 
work in the factories, and he pleaded for 
a fair exchange of the products of rural 
and urban areas. 

The depression and current recession 
received serious consideration by the Con 
gress. A four-point program for improve 
ment of conditions in industry was out 
lined by Sumner H. Slichter, professor of 
Business Economics, Harvard University 
He advocated short-term indebtedness 
keeping inventories within reasonable 
limits by avoiding speculation in com- 
modities; protecting consumer purchasing 
power from being drastically reduced 
through building up of large unemploy- 
ment reserves; and maintenance of large- 
scale industrial research in order to im- 
prove and develop new products. 

A long-range study of business cycles 
is necessary, according to Malcolm Muir, 
president of News-Week, Inc. Speaking 
for the Committee on Depressions, Mr. 
Muir said that they had recommended the 
following four governmental actions 
keeping out of war; encouragement of 
ptivate initiative; opposition of monopo- 
lies in production, distribution, or labor, 
freedom of all individuals from intimida- 
tion; and maintenance of a sound budget. 
Manufacturers, he said, should smooth 
out the seasonal valleys of production 
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ind unemployment, avoid rigid prices and 
costs, avoid over-expansion during periods 
of prosperity, defer repairs and improve- 
ments wherever possible until the periods 
of recession. He urged that other impor- 
tant groups, including social groups, be 
urged to combine in long range study of 
business cycles. 

Speaking on the need for planning, 
Lammot duPont, President, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours and Company, declared that 
all business is compelled to predict the 
future. He criticised present conditions of 
legislation that prevented or made more 
uncertain such predictions. He estimated 
that business would have to make an out- 
lay of over 25 billions to create 3,300,- 
000 industrial jobs that do not now exist, 
and that such an expansion can be 
achieved only by the discovery, develop- 
ment, and popularization of new prod- 
ucts. 

Creation of more goods and services 
is the only way to raise the American 
standard of living, affirmed Robert A. 
Millikan, President of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, in denying the re- 
sponsibility of the machine age for more 
than temporary unemployment. Increased 
production may come from increased use 
of science, he said. 

Edward R. Weidlein, Director, Mellon 
Institute of Research, cited the automo- 
bile, aircraft, radio, refrigeration, air con- 
ditioning, and synthetic fiber industries 
as continuously being strengthened by 
science. 

Karl T. Compton, President, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, spoke 
along the same lines, stating that science 
and engineering could accomplish mira- 
cles of social and industrial progress in 
the future under similar support in the 
same democratic atmosphere of freedom 
and initiative. 

In a “Platform for American Industry 
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for 1938” adopted unanimously by the 
Association, eight points were set forth 
for the basis of future progress. These 
points included cooperation with agricul- 
ture, equitable employment relations, and 
constructive efforts to alleviate the effects 
of depressions. 
a So 


Northwestern’s Guidance 
Conference Attracts 800 


The annual Conference on Guidance 
and Student Personnel Work, sponsored 
by the School of Education of Northwest- 
ern University, drew between 800 and 
900 persons from seven states to its cam- 
pus in Evanston, Illinois, on December 
4, 1937. General sessions held in the 
morning and afternoon were addressed 
by Goodwin Watson of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and De Witt S. 
Morgan, Superintendent of Schools of 
Indianapolis. Sectional meetings, ad- 
dressed. by twenty-two other speakers, 
were devoted to the consideration of gui- 
dance and personnel work in the elemen- 
tary school, the secondary school, and the 
college, as well as to the rdles of teacher, 
administrator, guidance specialist, and 
community agency. 

Four trends or emphases seemed to 
stand out in the platform presentations 
and discussions of the Conference. Stress 
was placed on the treatment of young 
people as persons; it was recognized that 
individuals need to be dealt with as differ- 
ent personalities. The necessity of deal- 
ing with each as a unit was affirmed by 
Helen S. Shacter of Northwestern Uni- 


versity, who said: ‘“To stress one phase of 
development to the exclusion of the 
others makes for misinterpretation of any 
fact gleaned, since all aspects of develop- 
ment are interrelated and interdependent, 
and all contribute to make the child what 
he is as a totality.” 
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A second emphasis related to the cen- 
tral place of the teacher in the guidance 
process. Superintendent Morgan stated: 
“If we believe that guidance is solely the 
function of a body of specialists, then I 
fear it will be a long time before the defi- 
nite aspects of guidance philosophy will 
reach the great mass of boys and girls 
throughout the country.’ And Professor 
Watson said: “I am strongly opposed to 
the notion of getting in experts to do the 
guidance. I think the teacher has to do 
most of it.’ The task of the specialist, 
conference participants said, is to counsel 
the teacher and work indirectly rather 
than directly with youngsters themselves. 

A third trend expressed at various 
meetings of the Conference was in the 
direction of moving guidance from the 
periphery of the educational process to 
its center. As a result of the revelation of 
the needs of young people by a function- 
ing guidance program, curricular experi- 
ences are built. Elective systems, provi- 
sions for individual differences, differen- 
tiated curricula, and methods of teaching 
all take their cue from this integrating ele- 
ment in the educational system. Guidance 
cannot be either a fifth wheel in the 
school set-up or an emergency or adjunct 
service whose prime purpose is to patch 
up an outworn educational pattern. 

A fourth emphasis represented was the 
need for getting closer to life. This re- 
sults from extending the school outward 
into the community and from bringing 
the community into the school. Two in- 
teresting papers dealt with vocational gui- 
dance in this connection. M. P. Nelson, 
Assistant to the President of North Park 
College, described the “Vocational Dis- 
covery for Youth” experiment carried on 
by the Chicago Rotary Club and the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. Sidney 
Tarbox, Dean of Students, described the 
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occupational guidance plan used in the 
Central YMCA College of Chicago. 


F. C. RoSEcRANc} 
Northwestern University 


“~s 


Purdue University Holds 
Third Guidance Conference 


Homer P. Rainey, Director, Americar 
Youth Commission, opened the Purdue 
University Annual Guidance Conference, 
November 19 and 20, 1937 with an ad- 
dress on “The Problem of Guidance To- 
day.” He advocated a co-operative attack 
by the schools, the employers, and the 
government—the government acting as a 
clearing-house for occupational informa- 
tion. Dr. Rainey cited the need for a new 
program for inducting youth into employ- 
ment, and explained that because work- 
pfocesses are many and complicated, 
youth lacks the necessary knowledge for 
wise occupational choice. With the in- 
creasing length of professional training, 
the results of bad choices are still more 
tragic, he said. In his survey of youth 
conditions, he made the following obser- 
vations: 

1. The need for guidance arises out of 
the increasing complexity of contemporary 
life; the rapid tempo of social change; the 
changing nature of the work process; and 


the inability of such agencies as the home 
and the school to meet the needs of youth. 


2. The needs of youth are not being 
met either by the schools or by the employ- 
ers of labor. Our present system for in- 
ducting youth from school into employ- 
ment is not satisfactory in at least three 
major respects: 

a. There is a wide gap between the 
completion of school and the beginning 
of employment. 


b. There is practically no relation- 
ship between the training which youth 
receives and the types of jobs they enter. 
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c. After the compulsory age limit is 
reached, no agency is responsible for 
youth’s adjustment. 


F. B. Knight, Director, Division of 
Education and Applied Psychology, Pur- 
due University, speaking on “Guidance 
in a Realistic World,” maintained that the 
“success theme’’ is not good for all indi- 
viduals. “It may build up frustrations 
and failures,” he said, “‘and it needs to be 
corrected by the developing of moderate 
aims and of enjoyment of ordinary activi- 
ties. Today guidance is somewhat con- 
fused about whether its purpose is indi- 
vidual or social; about allotment of re- 
sponsibility for guidance among parents, 
industry, and the schools; and about 
methods, but also by other complicating 
factors.’ 

Charles Lake, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, speaking on 
“Guidance and the Curriculum” said: 

If democracy is to be kept in balance, 
if we are not to retrogress, there must be 
useful worthwhile work for a large pro- 
portion of us to do, and education must 
concern itself seriously with the problems 
of discovering what there is to do and 
preparing many people to do it. 

If a large number of our young people 
are to have nothing worthwhile to do, 
society is certain to disintegrate. Our 
young people must be trained in technical 
and social skills and be given enough 
practice in school to enable them to ac- 

uire confidence in their ability to use 

these skills effectively in their vocational 
and social life. 

Michael Sophrin, Chairman of the 
Kiwanis International Committee on Vo- 
cational Guidance, Akron, Ohio, pointed 
out that service clubs can and should be 
used by schoolmen to secure the commu- 
nity support needed to develop adequate 
vocational guidance and training. He crit- 
icised the lack of emphasis on vocational 
subjects in the schools, stating that the 
state of Ohio spends twenty-seven dollars 
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on academic teaching for every dollar on 
vocational training. This speaker also de- 
clared that a serious shortage of well- 
trained workers exists. 

Edmund S. Conklin, Chairman, De- 
partment of Psychology, Indiana Univer- 
sity, illustrated the complexity of some 
student behavior patterns. He averred that 
occasional general counseling does not 
meet the needs of certain students, and 
he declared that an intimate, objective, 
and persistent study of many personality 
aspects is needed if the counsellee is to be 
helped to achieve a better adjustment. 

Frank Cody, Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan, conceived of the 
school counselor as une who plays the 
réle of mediator and interpreter among 
groups: classroom teachers, outside agen- 
cies, industrialists, special school agencies, 
and the school executives. 

Harry J. Baker, Director, Psychological 
Clinic, Detroit Public Schools, in speak- 
ing on “Guidance as a Clinical Proce- 
dure,’ noted several factors accentuating 
the need for personnel analysis. First, 
high school groups tend to be less selec- 
tive and more representative of the popu- 
lation at large. Second, “better qualifica- 
tions” are demanded of the job seeker. 
Third, the bookkeeping expense of hir- 
ing and firing under the Social Security 
Act has made it more desirable to employ 
workers who are likely to be permanent. 

Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, in her address on “The Child and 
the Time Line’ emphasized that guidance 
was “an integral and vital part of the 
total educational program.” She showed 
how the Minneapolis guidance program 
had made possible systematic study by 
teachers of certain types of pupil problems 
and had stimulated the development by 
the teachers of a broad philosophy of 
education. One outgrowth of teacher dis- 
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cussions cited by Miss Cutright was the 
Minneapolis Cumulative Record Card 
which has replaced a great number of 
haphazard records and gives to the teacher 
a long-time picture of trends in each 
pupil. 

L. D. WHISLER 
Purdue University 


oe 


Name Changed to Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth 


The Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance at its last annual meeting, held 
Nov. 1 to 3 at the Mayflower Hotel, 
in Washington, became the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth. No basic 
changes of either policy or program are 
intended, the long contemplated renam- 
ing being in the interest of accuracy and 
of clarity. The Alliance had long been 
national in the scope of demands upon 
its service to the youth of both sexes; and 
the word Educational in its title has 
spelled only vagueness. The word A/- 
liance remains and with new emphasis, as 
expressing the essentially cooperative 
mature of any effective guidance, es- 
pecially of that for handicapped rural 
youth. 

With alternating sessions, the Alliance 
sponsored, during its recent annual meet- 
ing, a three-day Rural Youth Guidance In- 
stitute. Fifty consultants, showing almost 
equal proportions of rural leaders, Wash- 
ington technicians associated with govern- 
mental and other agencies, and leaders 
from elsewhere, studied together better 
ways of dealing with the vast drift and 
waste of rural youth, and the lack of gui- 
dance in the difficult circumstances con- 
fronting them. 

Findings favor the following activities: 
itinerant elementary-school instructors for 
teaching the basic skills for rural living 


and earning; itinerant counselors to cir. 
culate among CCC Camps, schools, and 
other youth-serving agencies in a given 
geographical unit to teach the simpler 
guidance techniques and provide occupa- 
tional information; planning councils and 
county guidance centers for coordinating 
youth guidance efforts; an experimental 
vocational school on a regional basis; 
more diverse and more flexible vocation- 
al training in rural high schools and 
junior placement based on counseling 
Encouragement was given from authentic 
sources for possible early experimentation 
with several of the measures proposed. 

At the same annual meeting, the trus- 
tees of the Alliance approved final steps 
in the establishment of a Washington 
branch, corresponding to branches which 
it has in New York and Chicago. The 
Washington branch was set up on De- 
cember 4. Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, 
President of the District of Columbia 
Board of Education, is its President, and 
the District of Columbia Branch of the 
NVGA is assisting actively. 

O. LATHAM HATCHER 

President, The Alliance for Guidance 
for Rural Youth, 
Richmond, Va. 


News in Brief 


Courses teaching men and women how 
to operate small stores and business estab- 
lishments have recently been inaugurated 
by the WPA Adult Education project in 
New York City. Marketing, sales pro- 
motion, window trimming, retailing, and 
store management are stressed in both 
day and evening sessions attended by 
more than 1,100 enrolees. 


Year's end reports on the job outlook 
for architects throughout the nation were 
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released by the American Institute of 
Architects on December 29, 1937. Ef- 
forts are being made in the Washington, 
D. C. district, where there is considerable 
construction, to make the employment of 
registered architects mandatory. A large 
amount of private building in the Pitts- 
burgh area is favorable to the employ- 
ment of experienced draftsmen, but re- 
cent graduates of schools of architecture 
are stated to be having difficulty in find- 
ing jobs. Considerable activity in the 
Philadelphia area on state construction 
jobs was reported, as well as in the South 
Atlantic States where legislation also is 
being fostered to make the use of regis- 
tered architects mandatory. A steady rise 
in the demand for private dwellings in 
the San Francisco area was predicted to 
extend to 1944 by the local regional rep- 


resentative of the Institute. 
s s s 


Definite attacks on the business reces- 
sion were announced by leading motor 
car manufacturers during the first week 
of January, 1938. General Motors an- 
nounced a new Cadillac line which would 
reemploy many workers during that 
month, Hudson called 6,000 men back 
to work, 55,000 Chrysler employees re- 
turned to their shops, and in the Ford 
plant about 40,000 laid off employees 
were recalled. 

. * eo 

Increased attention to vocational cur- 
ricula in the public high schools was ad- 
vocated by several speeches at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the New York State Vo- 
cational Association. Charles A. Prosser, 
Director of Dunwoody Institute, Minne- 


apolis, urged the substitution of more 
practical courses in mathematics and Eng- 
lish, and the development of industrial 
arts and vocational education. Edmund 
E. Day, president of Cornell University, 
predicted future secondary school educa- 
tion would feature vocations, health and 
hygiene, and family life around which 
the rest of the academic curriculum would 
gravitate. He added that it was much 
easier for most pupils to learn through 
vocational methods than through the 
printed page. 


More than 98 per cent of Antioch Col- 
lege’s graduates of the last fifteen years 
are jobholders, according to a recent sur- 
vey made by the Personnel Department of 
the College. Seventy-five per cent of these 
graduates are still employed in the occu- 
pational field that they chose in college. 
In the business field, chosen by the largest 
number, more than one-fourth are ac- 
counted for. 


Conferences on Guidance 
(Continued from page 471) 


themselves to the ordinary university re- 
gime. These persons, along with many 
college instructors themselves, need to at- 
tend professional guidance conferences 
organized not for the beginner in the 
field but for those who have seen far 
enough and labored long enough to know 
that most of us are inadequately equipped 
to help youth and adults deal wisely and 
effectively with their problems.—F. C. 
ROSECRANCE. 


















































Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


OCCUPATIONS IN RETAIL STORES. By 
Dorothea de Schweinitz. Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, International Textbook Co., 1937. 
Pp. 417. $2.75. 

A timely, thorough, and much needed 
survey of employment in retail stores by 
Dorothea de Schweinitz and a large corps 
of research assistants will be welcomed 
by all who are interested in vocational 
guidance. This book was made possible 
through the sponsorship of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association and the 
Research Division of the United States 
Employment Service, and with financial 
support of Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, through the National Occupational 
Conference. 

In planning this survey and in evalu- 
ating the results, Miss de Schweinitz had 
the active advice and criticism of such 
persons as William H. Stead, Director, 
Division of Standards and Research, U. S. 
Employment Service; Cleo Murtland, 
then Chairman Occupational Research 
Section, National Vocational Guidance 
Association; Paul H. Nystrom, Professor 
of Marketing, Columbia University; Otho 
J. Hicks, Personnel Division, National 


Retail Dry Goods Association; and Flor- 
ence E. Clark, author of The Printing 
Trades and Their Workers. 

The survey also had the cooperation of 
44 research assistants, investigators, and 
interviewers, most of whom were spe- 
cially trained or experienced in research, 
vocational guidance, or personnel work 
Greater uniformity in filling out schedules 
might have resulted if the interviews had 
been conducted by a smaller number of 
field workers or if more of them had been 
experienced in retailing. However, the 
schedules were prepared so as to demand 
a minimum of opinions, personal esti- 
mates, and judgments on the part of in- 
terviewers, and thus the danger of error 
was reduced to a minimum. 

Through previous studies the National 
Vocational Guidance Association had col- 
lected much valuable data on the meth- 
ods of making occupational surveys, on 
the preparation of schedules, and on min- 
imum standards for the content of such 
studies. Miss de Schweinitz had the bene- 
fit of these surveys, and steered clear of 
some of the pitfalls into which other sur- 
veys had fallen. This previous experi- 
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ence, combined with the cooperation of 
such a staff of talented and experienced 
advisers, was sufficient guarantee that the 
results would be of infinite value. 

While other surveys have been made 
of retailing in particular localities and of 
employment in certain branches of retail- 
ing, such as department and grocery 
stores, an effort has been made in this 
volume to obtain findings which would 
be comparable for the country as a whole. 
To that end 3,820 stores covering 21 dif- 
ferent kinds of retail business were 
studied in 18 communities, large, small, 
and medium sized. The sampling was 
very carefully planned so as to include 
urban, suburban, and rural communities 
in widely separated sections of the United 
States and also to have a reasonable rep- 
resentation of independent stores, chain 
stores, department stores, general stores, 
and stores carrying special lines of mer- 
chandise such as hardware, jewelry, 
tobacco, furniture, shoes, wearing ap- 
parel, drugs, etc. 

In spite of the explanation and sup- 
port of certain phases of the sampling 
given in the text, one cannot fail to ques- 
tion the over-weighting of the findings 
when 47 per cent of the employees listed 
are found in chain stores, 43 per cent in 
department stores, and only 10 per cent 
in other independent stores. In the grocery 
and drug divisions there are about 15 
times as many employees tabulated from 
chain stores as from independent stores. 
These are the largest groups in these two 
types of stores, and this over-weighting 
lessens the value of the study of the dis- 
tribution of workers among the four re- 
tail functions: merchandising, store man- 
agement, publicity, and general office 
finance and control. A table is presented 
showing this distribution with depart- 
ment stores separated from chain and in- 
dependent stores. This important fact of 
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the survey would have had much more 
value if the independent stores had been 
separated from the over-weighting of the 
chain store. 

The book begins with a discussion of 
the development of retailing and an anal 
ysis of present trends in retail employ- 
ment. It is pointed out that from 1920 
to 1930 there was an increase of 76 per 
cent in the number of salespeople, and 
that the gains were even larger for cer- 
tain other smaller groups of store em- 
ployees. 

The place of the independent store, the 
chain store, and the cooperative store is 
set forth and also the relative importance 
of the fifteen retail business groups of 
which food, automotive, general merchan- 
dise, and apparel are the largest. 

The principal functions of store opera- 
tion are briefly described with an attempt 
to determine the numerical importance 
of the different occupations in these re- 
tail stores. Of course sales clerks rank 
first in this survey with nearly 48 per 
cent of all store employees being classified 
in this group. 

All of this statistical information is 
valuable and interesting to those who are 
attempting to guide young people into 
suitable vocations and to those who are 
seeking knowledge of the different voca- 
tions in order that they may make wise 
choices in selecting the occupations which 
they wish to pursue. For both of these 
groups, however, the most important part 
of the book is that section which deals 
with the analysis of the different payroll 
jobs found in a store. Three-fifths of the 
book is given over to a description of the 
work performed, the qualifications of the 
worker, the knowledge necessary, the op- 
portunities for training and advancement, 
and the probable earnings in each of the 
45 jobs which were found in retail stores. 
These job analyses were carefully and 
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adequately made and the matter is pre- 
sented in definite and simple terms so 
that the vocational counselor or the young 
person seeking to guide himself cannot 
fail to get an accurate picture of demands 
of the different jobs in retailing. 

The subject of earnings in different 
occupations is always a dangerous one to 
discuss. Other reports have presented 
figures which were optimistic and allur- 
ing or woefully discouraging. The prob- 
able wages listed here are conservative, 
giving minimum and maximum range 
followed by the prevalent or most com- 
mon wage. 

The young person considering retailing 
as a vocation should be informed concern- 
ing the vast amount of work in large 
stores which is temporary. Trade in 
large stores is decidedly seasonal, and 
special sales upon which so many large 
stores depend for their volume of busi- 
ness require the hiring of a large number 
of workers for only a few days a month. 
These seasonal trends in employment are 
mentioned in the book, and the reader 
is informed that a study of this matter 
is in preparation by the Women’s Bur- 
eau of the United States Department of 
Labor. We shall await the appearance 
of the results of this study with great 
interest. 

The book contains a useful collection 
of statistical tables and charts from orig- 
inal sources, from the United States Cen- 
sus, from the United States Census of 
Distribution, and from the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. At the end of 
each chapter also is a list of suggested 
reference material which will be helpful 
to the student of retailing. 

Occupations in Retail Stores will be 
widely used as a reference book by voca- 
tional counselors and by students who 
wish aid in choosing their future occupa- 
tions. With other than cooperative retail 
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selling classes its use as a textbook wij) 
be limited. As a reference manual jt . 
full of helpful material and is a fine cop. 
tribution to the fund of vocational infor. 
mation. The author and the sponsors are 
to be congratulated on the excellence 


the book. EDWARD J. Rowse* 
Commercial Coordinator, 
Boston Public Schools 
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BEHAVIOR AND BACKGROUND 0} 
STUDENTS IN COLLEGE AND SEe¢ 
ONDARY SCHOOL. By Ruth Strang. New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1937. $4.00. ' 


The author of this volume is a pr 
digious worker and most valuable ind; 
vidual. She is in the process of producing 
five volumes, each in a different sector 
of student personnel work in colleges and 
secondary schools. The first of these vol 
umes, Personnel Development and Gui 
dance in College and Secondary Sch 
appeared in 1934. The present volume is 
the second, and the third volume, Coun- 
seling Techniques in College and Second- 
ary School, also recently published, is re 
viewed on page 495 of this issue. Of the 
last two volumes, now in preparation, the 
fourth will deal with social, extra-curricu 
lar, health, and religious problems; the 
fifth with vocational counseling and 
placement. 

In her series of five volumes Miss 
Strang is attempting to explore all im 
portant divisions of student personne! 
work on the levels of secondary and 
higher education. In the preparation of 
each she has adopted the general plan of 
summarizing, organizing, and discussing 
all available investigations in these fields 
She has done a painstaking and thorough 
job, and no one concerned with student 
problems can possibly do his work effec- 

* Edward J. Rowse is co-author of Fundamen 


tals of Retailing (1938) which will be reviewed 
in a forthcoming issue. 
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tively without having within easy reach 
Miss Strang’s compendiums of well- 
selected, carefully edited, and incisively 
evaluated studies. 

The present volume includes ten chap- 
ters as follows: Problems of Adjustment, 
Special Problems, Intelligence of Stu- 
dents, Scholastic Achievement of Students, 
Personality, Attitudes and Interests, Social 
and Economic Background of Students, 
Adolescents’ Use of Time, Financial 
Problems of Students, and a final chapter 
discussing the Contributions and Limita- 
tions of Results of Investigations. 

Miss Strang has extracted the signifi- 
cant literature from the entire field and 
has brought together in one place 1,310 
investigations, books, and articles that 
bear upon these ten topics. In her dis- 
cussions she relates one study to another, 
and thus it is possible, for example, for 
a reader to find in one place the most 
significant materials that consider the ad- 
justment problems of high school and 
college students. The reader may also 
avail himself of Miss Strang’s organiza- 
tion of and critical comments upon these 
problems. 

With regard to the few limitations of 
this volume, the present reviewer feels 
that Miss Strang has given too much at- 
tention to attitudes and much too little 
attention to interests. While the available 
literature somewhat explains her devoting 
thirty-three pages to attitudes and only 
five to interests, the existing materials are 
not so lopsided as these proportions sug- 
gest. Moreover, Miss Strang seems to 
have discussed attitudes in much too great 
detail. 

Similarly the twenty-five pages on the 
adolescents’ use of time seems to be an 
excessive use of space for a problem of 
less significance than other considerations 
which have been given less attention than 
they deserve. The author has, for ex- 


ample, given but passing attention to 
group morale, speech habits, personal ap- 
pearance, and other such problems. It 
may be that these topics will be discussed 
in forthcoming volumes, but it seems to 
the reviewer that they might well have 
been discussed in the present volume in 
view of its title. 

These few criticisms are, however, 
minor. 
job. The reviewer is personally recom- 
mending the book to all his associates in 
student personnel work, and he is happy 
to have this opportunity to commend it 


= pom. W. H. CowLey 


Miss Strang has done a grand 


Ohio State University 

ane 
COUNSELING TECHNICS IN COL- 
LEGE AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. By 
Ruth Strang. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1937. Pp. 159. $2.00. 

This volume is the third in a series of 
five summarizing basic research and ex- 
periences in the major areas of student 
personnel work. Although the author has 
made a thorough search of professional 
literature on technics for diagnosing and 
counseling students’ problems, she has 
been compelled because of the meager 
amount of research on technics to draw 
upon the results of experience and the 
testimony of experts for evaluations of 
the technics of personnel records, the case 
study, the interview, observations, the 
rating scale and the autobiography and 
related technics. For each of these the 
author summarizes and evaluates critically 
the literature of personnel, psychology, 
and education. A total of 264 sources of 
information are contained in the selected 
bibliography. 

This excellent book has many com- 
mendable features. It is the best, if not 
the only, summary of dependable methods 
of understanding individual students. It 
is mot based upon the prevalent assump- 
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tion that mass methods of guidance are 
adequate technics for individual adjust- 
ments. It provides a much needed shift- 
ing away from overdependence upon a 
single technic, such as tests or vocational 
information. It illustrates and emphasizes 
the necessity for a counselor to be skilled 
in the use of a variety of technics in deal- 
ing with the multiplicity of student prob- 
lems. It emphasizes the adaptability of 
technics for use with more than one type 
of problem. It is based upon the assump- 
tion that guidance is to be performed by 
counselors motivated by the personnel 
point of view and skilled in the use of 
professional technics. And lastly, it re- 
veals such gaps in our knowledge of how 
to appraise and to counsel students that 
the reader should be motivated to help 
reduce the area of our present state of 
ignorance. 

The author's description of the technics 
of guidance eventually should lead to the 
introduction in schools of education of 
more courses of study designed to assist 
counselors in the development of profes- 
sional competency. This volume will 
serve as an excellent textbook for such a 
course in the technics of guidance. 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
University Testing Bureau, 
University of Minnesota 

“~~ 

KEFAUVER-HAND GUIDANCE TESTS 
AND INVENTORIES. By Grayson N. 
Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, World Book Company, 
1937. 

This volume comprises six guidance 
tests and two inventories as follows: Edu- 
cational Guidance Test, Health Guidance 
Test, Recreational Guidance Test, Social- 
Civic Guidance Test, Vocational Guidance 
Test, Student-Judgment Guidance Test, 
Inventory of Student Plans, and Inven- 
tory of Student Self-Ratings. 
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The six guidance tests consist of , 
series of true-false, multiple-choice, anq 
matching questions designed for admin 
istration to students in grades 7 to 14 


inclusive. There are no time limits, by 
the authors state that the average working 
time is about twenty to twenty-five mip. 
utes for each test. These tests attempy 
to measure the student’s possession of 
various types of information which are 
commonly associated with guidance pr 

grams. 

While the Guidance Tests survey the 
extent of the student's knowledge about 
various types of activity, the Inventories 
make possible the systematic recording of 
the individual’s plans of self-develop. 
ment along various lines and the self- 
appraisal of individual capacities. Neither 
is designed to provide measures of such 
important characteristics of the individual 
as his aptitudes, interests, and emotiona! 
adjustment. 

The authors report reliability coeffi 
cients from .77 to .89, with an average 
value of .82 for the various guidanc 
tests. These coefficients were obtained 
from a group composed of junior high 
school, senior high school, and junior 
college students. Coefficients are not re 
ported for a single grade range. The 
scoring of all sections, including the true 
false, is in terms of number right. 

Norms are not reported for these tests 
The authors state that norms have some- 
times been erroneously accepted as stand- 
ards and further add that there is now no 
way of determining just what scores stu- 
dents should have before it can be said 
that they have attained a desirable stand- 
ard. They, therefore, recommend that 
the scores be interpreted in terms of 
the particular situation. The authors’ re- 
marks concerning the misuse of norms 
and standards are certainly true, and it 
must remain the responsibility of the in- 
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dividual administering and interpreting 
the tests to select the most suitable bases 
for the interpretation of the scores made 
by an individual or a group. However, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that 
knowledge of the standards considered 
desirable by those who have spent most 
time with these materials and informa- 
tion concerning what other workers have 
been able to attain should result in more 
intelligent interpretation. 

The authors have apparently devoted 
much time to the careful derivation of 
types of information necessary for stu- 
dents who are attempting to develop 
goals and purposes, and their tests should 
prove valuable in appraising the success 
of a particular method of providing these 
types of information. 

JoHN C. FLANAGAN 
Cooperative Test Service, 
New York City 
ae 
STUDENTS AND OCCUPATIONS. By 
E. G. Williamson. New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1937. Pp. 437. $2.50. 

Emphasis on the value of general col- 
lege education as an aid to adjustment for 
all life situations characterizes the first 
chapter of this text. In succeeding chap- 
ters, psychological problems involved in 
making satisfactory vocational choices are 
pointed out, as are those problems inci- 
dent to changes in occupational trends 
and vocational interests. The student is 
warned against early and fixed vocational 
choices that may block off vocational po- 
tentialities that emerge from broadening 
interests and growing powers. 

That colleges as now organized can- 
not adequately serve all high school grad- 
uates is frankly admitted. Dr. William- 
son asserts that “‘only students who seri- 
ously want and are able to prepare for 
professions and those who want general 
education should go to college.” 


The author has no quarrel with the ad- 
vocates of broad cultural education and 
he takes pains to stress the vocational 
value of cultural subjects. Some critics 
might conclude that he goes too far afield 
in his defense of general education. Few, 
however, will disagree with his assertion 
that colleges cannot create ability and 
that they cannot guarantee financial divi- 
dends by way of vocational success. 
Nevertheless the author feels that the 
general college justifies its efforts by the 
service it can render to those who under 
stand its objectives and have the capacity 
and will to make use of its facilities. The 
opening chapter of the text makes peace 
with academic minds which have been 
prone to shrink from the connotations of 
the term ‘‘vocational.”’ 

In the chapter dealing with ‘The Mak- 
ing of a Vocational Choice,” are recom- 
mended try-out experiences, vocational in- 
formation, observational industrial trips, 
vocational testing, and the clinical method 
which brings together the others and 
focuses them on the goal of an achiev- 
able vocational choice in line with the 
student's individual pattern of abilities. 

The existence of a hierarchy of occu- 
pations based on levels and types of abili- 
ties, the way in which the clinical method 
of arriving at vocational choices works, 
and recent trends in employment and 
their significance are well treated in the 
chapters that introduce the discussions of 
seventeen broad fields of human en- 
deavor. 

The ample and up-to-date references 
and suggested readings that follow the 
chapters dealing with occupations in en- 
gineering, agriculture, medicine, law, art, 
business, home economics, forestry, and 
other fields of work provide sufficient in- 
centive for independent reading on the 
part of even the most ambitious student. 

In general, it may be said that this text 
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is a welcome addition to the tools avail- 
able to personnel workers in secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, and a 
suitable text for advanced classes in voca- 
tional information. It deals in facts, not 
opinions, and few texts have condensed 
so many pertinent facts about occupations 
in so small compass. 
H. E. STONE 

West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

ae 
THE RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
INDIANS IN THEIR PUEBLO LIFE 
THROUGH THE REVIVAL OF THEIR 
TRADITIONAL CRAFTS. By Henrietta 
K. Burton. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 673, 1936. Pp. 96. 

The specific interest of this study of 
the rehabilitation of an Indian commun- 
ity lies in the fact that rehabilitation was 
achieved by means of intelligently di- 
rected and sympathetic vocational gui- 
dance. 

In her introduction Dr. Burton points 
out that never has so much money been 
spent upon the education of a primitive 
people, as upon the efforts of the Amer- 
ican government to educate the Indians. 
Yet, she declares, the type of education 
upon which such vast government funds 
have been lavished not only fails to edu- 
cate his red wards but actually adds to 
the mental confusion and spiritual de- 
feat that characterizes almost our entire 
Indian population. 

Any scheme of Indian education, how- 
ever well-meaning, that leaves out of con- 
sideration the educational potentialities 
of the Indian family must forever fall 
short of the goal of all true education— 
namely, to fit the individual for the en- 
vironment in which normally he must 
look forward to spending his life, and 
for the activities in which he will nor- 
mally engage. No improvement in the 
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present deplorable conditions can be 
looked for except through a program of 
adult vocational guidance. The elders 
must be helped and encouraged to take 
up once more their traditional arts and 
crafts, their traditional ceremonials, jp 
order to hand on to their children their 
rightful heritage. 

Can this be done? Dr. Burton says it 
can. Her little book is primarily a study 
of an Indian community in which it has 
been done—that of pueblo San Ildefonso 
in New Mexico. She shows how the 
people of San Ildefonso, through an in- 
telligently and sympathetically nurtured 
revival of their ancient craft of pottery- 
making, have won back their economic 
independence and achieved a standard of 
living far higher than that of their neigh- 
bors, although the natural conditions un. 
der which they live are far less favorable. 

Along with the craft revival has pro- 
ceeded a revival of ancient tribal cere- 
monials and other cultural activities. As 
a consequence, San Ildefonso today pre- 
sents the heartening spectacle of a happy 
and prosperous Indian community, re- 
stored to self-support and self-respect— 
a community that has become once more 
a center of true education because con- 
vinced of the worth of what it has to 
hand on to its children. 


FRANCES MAULE 
New York City 


oe 


SCOUTING PERSONNEL. A Manual of 
Human Relationships for Local Council 
Leaders. Developed and published by the 
Division of Personnel, Boys Scouts of Amer- 
ica, New York, 1937. Pp. 182. $1.00. 


Among educational and character- 
building agencies the Boy Scout move- 
ment has filled for a quarter of a century 
a unique place in the American scene. 
Undertaking to mould the behavior and 
ideals of three quarters of a million boys 
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during their formative years it faces con- 
tinuously an enormous problem of re- 
ctuiting and developing leaders, both lay 
and professional. On its salary rolls are 
a thousand career men, selected and 
trained to perform supervisory and exec- 
utive functions in local, regional, and 
national areas. These men in turn have 
the collaboration of some 250,000 volun- 
teer workers, troop leaders, local admin- 
istrators, committeemen, and the like. The 
skill with which all these men are re- 
cruited, instructed, inspired, and super- 
vised is a prime determiner of the success 
of the movement. 

Scouting Personnel is a manual of prac- 
tices and procedures with a definite ob- 
jective. It has been compiled specifically 
to aid lay leaders of local councils. On 
them rests the responsibility of enlisting 
and appraising the services of the hun- 
dreds of men who, within the local 
jurisdiction, shoulder duties as varied as 
the raising of funds, helping to give vo- 
cational counsel, insuring the sanitation 
of a scout camp, or developing an interest 
in wildlife conservation in a troop of 
lively twelve-year-olds. 

The procedures and techniques here 
described are the joint product of many 
committees and individuals. James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive, has defined 
the goal and Harold F. Pote, Director of 
Personnel, and his many collaborators, 
have undertaken to chart the paths 
toward that objective. 

Uninitiated readers may find them- 
selves groping as they scan the opening 
chapters on Objectives and Fundamental 
Techniques. They will search in vain for 
a glossary with precise definitions of re- 
sponsibilities and status, or for charts of 
organization showing lines of promotion 
or channels of report. But as they study 
subsequent chapters they will come to 
appreciate how the personnel machinery 
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is geared and what is expected of the 
constituent parts. 

The most valuable of these chapters 
deals with personnel techniques and their 
use in recruitment, certification, super- 
vision, and promotion. Here are found a 
number of application blanks, appraisal 
forms, self-rating aids and check lists 
which focus attention on essentials and 
sharpen the judgment of all who are 
called upon to appraise the qualifications 
or the achievements of troop leaders, 
supervisors, or members of the adminis- 
trative staff. 

The cooperative process of developing 
these techniques has doubtless been edu- 
cative to the many who have shared in 
their preparation. They have survived the 
test of use. Other organizations similar 
in scope will wish to study them. 

W. V. BINGHAM 
New York City 

oS 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR NE- 
GROES. A manual of vocational guidance 
for use by schools, social agencies, and or- 
ganizations working with Negro youth. By 
R. W. Bullock and W. R. Chivers. Vol. II. 
National Youth Administration of Georgia, 
February 15, 1937. Pp. 123. (Mimeo- 
gtaphed.) 

Vocational guidance for Negroes has 
been given notable consideration in re- 
cent years. Conferences have been held 
under city, state, and federal direction. 
Articles have appeared in various periodi- 
cals from time to time. In spite of such 
developments the movement has lacked 
the momentum that should characterize it. 
This is due largely to the failure of in- 
dividuals in the field of vocational gui- 
dance for Negroes to disseminate in- 
formation concerning the philosophy of 
and the data collected concerning the vo- 
cational guidance of this minority group. 

This manual, by Bullock and Chivers, 
should be considered a worthy addition to 
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the literature and a welcome augmentation 
of the existing information on this sub- 


ject. 

The monograph is written from the 
assumption that there are certain voca- 
tional problems peculiar to the Negro. 
It is felt that the solution of such prob- 
lems “‘necessitates special techniques and 
peculiarly fitted personnel.” Evidence pre- 
sented from recent occupational surveys 
reveals the singular nature of the voca- 
tional problems of Negroes, and the 
writers urge that the attack on these prob- 
lems be preceded by the acceptance of a 
sound philosophy of vocational guidance. 
The statements of the purpose, function, 
and aims of vocational guidance as ex- 
pressed by the NVGA are herein endorsed 
by the authors. Subsequently the writers 
suggest certain plans for the organization 
of vocational guidance for Negroes. These 
plans relate specifically to the organiza- 
tion of guidance in schools. It seems to 
the reviewer that some consideration 
might be given also to other agencies 
which play a significant part in Negro 
life. 

The next sections contain chapters on 
occupational information, counseling, and 
placement. The discussion of occupational 
information lists occupational analyses 
made by various city, state, and federal 
agencies. The question arises: Is this ma- 
terial valid or applicable in the Negro 
situation? If so, to what extent? Such 
studies should be largely leads to occu- 
pational information for Negroes. 

The two chapters on counseling and 
placement are noteworthy for the precau- 
tions which they suggest in guidance serv- 
ices, especially in the discussion of the 
use of tests. It is stated that aptitude 
tests have little practical value due to the 
lack of reliability and validity of their 
results. 

The manual, moreover, indicts second- 
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ary schools for Negroes in Georgia and 
institutions for the higher education of 
Negroes throughout the country, for thei 
failure to provide guidance facilities and 
their apparent indifference to offering 
courses which would prepare Negro stu 
dents for occupational fields of growing 
importance and significance. 

Vocational Guidance for Negro 
should be considered by all individuals 
concerned with guidance of Negroes. Its 
ease of style, intelligent approach, and ef 
fective organization should find for 
ready acceptance not only in Georgia, but 
in other sections of the United State 

CARROLL L. MILLER 
Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Publications Received 
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(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 


Library of the National Occupational Con 
ference.) 


Dale, Edgar, and Ramseyer, Lloyd L 
Teaching With Motion Pictures. Washing- 
ton, American Council on Education, 1937. 
Pp. 60. 40 cents. 


Harley, D. L. Surveys of Youth. Finding 
the Facts. Washington, American Council 
on Education, 1937. Pp. 106. 50 cents. 

An analysis of all youth surveys made in recent 
years for the American Youth Commission. Lists 
25 urban and urban-rural surveys; 37 follow-up 
surveys; 28 employment surveys; 30 rural sur 
veys; 24 surveys on miscellaneous topics; 19 sur- 
veys in progress; and 17 additional surveys. 

Healey, James C. Foc’s'le and Glory-Hol 
A Study of the Merchant Seaman and His 
Occupation. New York, Merchant Marine 
Publishers Association, 1936. Pp. 212. $2.00. 

The author, on the staff of the Seamen's House 
YMCA, New York City, writes of methods of en- 
tering a seafaring life, types of jobs (for both 
officers and men), methods of training, work con- 
ditions, casual nature of the work, occupational 
hazards, seamen’s welfare organizations, and rec- 
ommendations for betterment of the seamen’s lot 


Hill, Frank Ernest. Listen and Learn. New 
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York, American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, 1937. Pp. 248. $1.25. 

A summary of the important facts about educa- 
tion by radio. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions. Directory of Colleges, Universities, 
and Professional Schools Offering Training 
in Occupations Concerned With Business 
and Industry. New London, Connecticut 
College, 1937. Pp. 448. Mimeographed. 
$1.50. 

‘he third volume in the series published by 
the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
covering a related group of occupations and the 
institutional training available for them. Details 
the entrance requirements, curricula, estimated ex- 
penses, scholarships offered, and placement activi- 
ties of institutions (19 of which offer work- 
cooperative plans) in fields of general business, 
accounting, actuarial science, advertising, banking, 
chamber of commerce, trade, and civic association 
executives, engineering and business (combined 
curricula), foreign trade and government, foreign 
service, insurance, law and business (combined cur- 
ricula), marketing, merchandising retailing, de- 
partment-store work, public administration, real es- 
tate, secretarial work, statistics, transportation 
and public utilities (including traffic engineering), 
commercial aviation, home economics (interior 
decoration, textiles, dietetics), hotel administra- 
tion, graduate work in human nutrition, agricul- 
ture (23 branches), graduate work in entomology, 
forestry, tree surgery, horticulture, veterinary medi- 
cine, fishing industry. Also covered are industrial 
management, industrial relations and personnel 
management, and the manufacturing fields of 
ceramics, cereal, cosmetics, dairy, dyeing and clean- 
ing, food preservation, laundering, leather, motion 
pictures, petroleum, printing, pulp and paper, 
rubber, sugar, and textiles. Indexes to schools and 
to subject matter are appended. 


Moulton, Harold G. Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation, 1936. Pp. 
170. 25 cents. 


Suggestions for increasing the total national in- 
come and effecting a fairer income distribution. 


Pidgeon, Mary E. Women in the Economy 
of the U. S. Washington, D. C., U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1937. Pp. 138. 15 cents. 


A study prepared at the request of ten large 
national organizations of women with especial 
emphasis on women’s opportunity for earning a 
livelihood and their experience under labor legis- 
lation. Discusses trends, unemployment, and com- 
pensation of women, and details women’s share 
in the support of their families. Trends indicate 
an increase of women in white-collar work in- 
cluding that of a semi-professional nature, and 
decrease in professional and manual jobs held. 


Raushenbush, Stephen and Joan Raushen- 
bush. War Madness. Washington, National 


Home Library Foundation, 1937 Pp 
25 cents. 

Reich, Edward, and Siegler, Carlton ] 
Consumer Goods: How to Know and Use 
Them. New York, American Book Co., 
1937. Pp. 526. 

Rowden, Dorothy. Enlightened Self-Inter 
est. A Study of Education Programs f Trade 
Associations. New York, American Associa 
tion for Adult Education, 1937. Pp. 86. 75 
cents. 














They Write For Us 








DorotHy P. WELLS (‘‘Household Em- 
ployees—1,500,000 Women’) is on the 
staff of the Laboratory Division, National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A. Her duties consist 
of furnishing advisory service to local asso- 
ciations concerning their employment and 
vocational guidance programs. Miss Wells 
is also the Secretary of the YWCA's Public 
Affairs Committee section on household em 
ployment, and is Chairman of the National 
Committee on Household Employment 
Formerly Miss Wells directed the employ 
ment bureau at New York's Central Branch 
Y.W.C.A., 


MARION HEGENBERGER (‘The Train 
Hostess”) is one of the original hostesses 
employed by the Burlington Railroad to serve 
the traveling public on the streamline 
Zephyr trains. She and her twin sister Mil 
dred (also a Zephyr hostess) were born at Or- 
leans, Nebraska, May 19, 1911, attended the 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln, and were 
graduated from the American Conservatory 
of Music, Chicago. Both girls hold Bachelor 
of Music degrees—Marion in piano, Mildred 
in violin. Prior to hostess work, they had a 
number of professional music engagements, 
playing at the Chicago World's Fair in 1934, 
and in the main dining rooms of several 
prominent Chicago hotels. This experience, 
plus their | prose speaking training in col- 
lege, proved exc ellent training for their hos- 
tess duties. They also have a splendid “rail- 
road background.” Their father, William 
Hegenberger, is a conductor on the Burling- 
ton with 35 years of service with that road. 
In addition, three uncles of the girls also 
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have been Burlington conductors—two re- 
tired, one still in active service. 

EpIsON E. OBERHOLTZER (‘‘Guidance in 
a Rapidly Growing City’’) has been Super- 
intendent of Schools, at Houston, Texas, 
since 1924. He isa oot seamen of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, and has fre- 
quently contributed articles on educational 
administration to leading educational jour- 
nals. Dr. Oberhoitzer will appear on the 
panel program of the American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations at 
Atlantic City this coming February. 


CHARLES PRESBREY (“Advertising as a 
Profession’’) is president of the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, founded in 1896 by his father, 
the late Frank Presbrey. He has deen active 
in improving the ethics of the advertising 
agency business, and many of the present day 
practices were pioneered and instituted by 
this company. Among the well-known na- 
tional advertisers they now serve are: New 
York Life Insurance Co., Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, International 
Business Machines Co., and Cunard White 
Star. 





A HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


2ist edition, May 1937, 1184 pages, 4000 schools, 
250 illustrations, 14 maps, round corners, 
silk cleth, $6.00 
Evidence of wide use and appreciation 
is shown in letters received from author- 
itative sources the world over. 


Margaret Mead, Anthropologist and 
Author, Bajoeng Gede, Bali, Netherlands 
Indies, writes: “I can think of no better 
way of measuring the changes which have 
occurred in educational thought since leav- 
ing the United States, almost two years ago, 
than a glimpse into your Handbook, if you 
would not mind sending it so far away, as 
I shall be in Bali for some months.” 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE 


Lists and classifies by type and locality the 
more important Boarding Schools and Junior 
Colleges—Boys, Girls, Coeducational. 2d edition, 
1937, 132 pages, 700 schools, 14 maps, 97 illus- 
trations, cover in color. Single copies 25 cents, 
liberal discount on quantity. 


Write for Table of Contents. If you write on your 
letterhead, examination copy of either will be 
sent on request. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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A New 


Orientation 
Program 


By Margaret E. Bennett 
and Harold C. Hand 


The three books in this new series, with 
Teachers’ Manual, represent the outgrowth 
of more than ten years of counselling and 
group guidance experience with high schoo] 
students. They deal with activities and prob. 
lems which this experience has shown to be 
vital in the lives of high school students and 
pertinent to their needs and interests. 


SCHOOL AND LIFE 
$1.24 


DESIGNS 
FOR PERSONALITY 


In Press 


BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL 


In Press 
Just Published 
Paterson, Schneider and Williamson's 
STUDENT 
GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES 


A Handbook for Counselors in High Schools and 
Colleges, $3.00 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
for the HOME ECONOMIST 
Edited by Chase Going Woodhouse—$2.50 
Write for further information 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 





ADVERTISEMENTS 











—> 


/ | ONE HUNDRED GUIDANCE LESSONS 
by Frank S. Endicott 


A discussion manual for high school students that covers practically every 
phase of the modern guidance movement. The book is designed to meet the 
needs of homeroom teachers and leaders of various group activities 


TEACHING ABOUT VOCATIONAL LIFE 
by Mildred E. Lincoln 


A study of the methods and technique for conducting classes in occupations 
The author here also offers the professional guidance worker a technical 
treatment of the process of measuring the results of instruction. 


OCCUPATIONS IN RETAIL STORES 
by Dorothea de Schweinitz 


This authoritative study constitutes the standard reference document in its 
wide field for all counseling and personnel service in schools, retailing estab- 
lishments, and public employment offices. 


Send for examination copies on approval 
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SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 











BR DEER | | your BIGGEST Job 


Fool of 100/ Uses 


Vocational directors, counselors ; 
ah tienen on Gels OS Help students save a year or two by decid- 


—) = = ing now and preparing for a life’s work that 
modern tool. Workers are de- % z suits and pleases them. 
lighted with the many inter- : 

esting jobs they can do 
with the Handee; in 
reality. a Whole Shop 


Fell of Toots ta One. ™ $10.75 COMMONWEALTH 


Uses 200 different ac- end up 
sessories. Postpaid U.S.A. o, . 
8 Accessories Free 


Grinds, Drills, Cuts, Polishes, Carves, 

Routs, Saws, Sands, Sharpens, Engraves. MONOGRAPH LIBRARY 
For work on all metals, alloys, Bakelite, bronze, 
glass, resins, wood, horn, bone, stone, ete. Plugs 

in any electric gocket AC or DC, 110 volts 
Weighs 1 pound. 13,000 r.p.m. A boon to every counselor and teacher— 


De Luxe Model Contains up-to-date facts and as complete data 
Fastest and most powerful tool for ite type , 
and weight, 12 ounces. 25,000 r.p.m as is available about 75 live vocations and 
Order elther Model on 10 days’ } 
trial or send for free catalog. trades for men and women. 





Free to Instructors 
Unusual Craftsman’s Project 1 
ook “Pleasure and Profit 1e | 7 lh, no J 
ae c Sane” alia on a Free Circular about this most modern 
working plans for many in- method 
teresting and useful projects 
Regular price, 25¢ 


Send today sure—you won't regret it—for 








THE COMMONWEALTH BOOK CO., INC. 
249 Railway Exchange Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


$18.50 CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


Postpaid 1101 W. Monree St.. Dept. AT 
6 Accessories Free CHICAGO, ILL. 
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1115 New References 


On 400 Occupations 
in 
Occupational Index 
Volume II 
1937 
Just Completed 


Cloth Bound Copies $6.50 


The Occupational Index is published monthly. 


Annual subscription $5.00. Free sample on request. 


Published monthly by the 


National Occupational Conference 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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| National Occupational Conference | 


Purposes and Activities 


TT NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is interested in all aspects of | 
occupational adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It | 
seeks to encourage research on occupational opportunities, requirements, and trends, 
on the measurement of individual differences having occupational significance, and | 
on means of improving the adjustment of the worker through education, guidance, 
and training. | 
The Conference publishes books, pamphlets, and periodicals, which are sold 
at cost. It also provides a clearing house and consulting service for educational | 
institutions, libraries, and other interested organizations. No charge is made for | 
any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff officer of the | 
Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the organization | 
of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment of more than 
one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff officers for such trips | 
but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary expenses. The work of | 
the Conference does not include counseling with individuals regarding their personal | 
occupational problems. | 
The NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is administered through the | 
| American Association for Adult Education. | 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


CCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINE, is the official organ of the Na | 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and | 
occupational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 
The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of guidance, | 
in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through articles by | 
authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through reports on research and 
on events and developments, all the latest information on the occupational adjustment of 
youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. | 








OCCUPATIONS, tae Vocationat GUIDANCE MAGAZINE | 
227 Furtrow Sraset, New Yorx City 


© Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $5 a year 


O I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $5.50 a year 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magasine 


(0 Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 
President, FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 
Executive Secretary, FRED C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Mary P. Corre, First Vice-Pres. Director, Occupational Research and Counseling, Cincinnati Public Schools 
WiiuiaM F., PATTERSON, Second Vice-Pres. Ex. Secy., Federal Comm. on Apprentice Training, Wash., D.C 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer. Associate in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


Trustees 
LeEoNA C. BUCHWALD, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Department of Education, Baltimore 


A. H. EpGerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin 
Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
MILpRED L. BIiLLINGs, National Youth Administration, 30 Legge St., Albany, N. Y. 
Georce E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Education, University of Michigan 
WittiaM M. Procror, Professor of Education, Stanford University 


Branch 


California 
Northern 
Southern 


Canada 


Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
(Negro Branch) 
Atlanta 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Central 
Kansas City 
Kentucky 
Breathitt Co. 
Henderson 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 
New England 
Western 
Worcester 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 


Esther A. Dayman 
H. A. Beall 


C. C. Ashcroft 

Rosa M. Schoder 
Millard Darling 
Mildred S. Percy 


Basoline E. Usher 
Reid H. Hunter 


J. Anthony Humphreys 
Paul Young 


Leslie B. Sipple 


Marie R. Turner 
Mrs. Sarah B. Holmes 


James J. Fortier 
Nora Stoll 


H. Adele Howe 
T. Marcus Kiley 
Robert C. Cole 


Secretary 


Ethel M. Cobb, Marin Jr. College, Kentfield, Calif. 
Ruth Hickox, State Empl. Serv., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Shirley L. Muir, 27 Albany Ave., Toronto 

Mary L. Kotz, Univ. of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Marguerite G. Healy, Hillhouse H. S., New Haven 

Mrs. Dorothy G. Bennett, Langley Jr. High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 


Eunice Ball, Community Empl. Serv., Atlanta 


Florence E. Clark, 5527 University Ave., Chicago 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, Wichita, Kans. 
R. C. Johnson, Central Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Kans. 


Lillian B. Rugh, Jackson, Ky. 
Charles Hubbard, Route 2, Henderson, Ky. 


Emma P. Cooley, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 


Katherine W. Ogle, Counselor, Southern High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Bemis, Central H. S., Springfield 
Mrs. Katherine Shattuck, Y. W. C. A., Worcester 





Branch President 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Western 


Wm. R. Stocking 
Minnie E. Young 


Minnesota _ 
Minneapolis 


Missouri 
St. Louis 


Nebraska 
New Jersey 


New York d 
Capital District 
Central 


Marcia A. Edwards 


Charles Kell 


Arnold M. Hess 


Lucy Benson 
Irving Loder 


William U. Bruch 


New York City 
Marinette Thurston 


Rochester 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


North Carolina 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 


Anthony Tucker 
R. S. Proctor 


Charles E. Lee 
B. W. Taylor 


Pennsylvania 
Phila. and Vicinity 
Western 


Rhode Island 


Margaret MacDonald 
Evan W. Ingram 


Charles H. Peasley 


South Carolina W. C. McCall 


Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas 


Vermont 


Ross S. Peterson 
Otela Kelley 


Joseph A. Wiggin 


Virginia Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin 


Washington 
Seattle 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Wyoming 


Earl Dome 


R. F. Lewis 
F. W. Ziegenhagen 
H. P. Vogt 


Territory of Hawaii 
Honolulu 


John Midkiff 


Secretary 


Ruth L. Ross, High School of Commerce, Detroit 
Boyd R. Swem, Creston H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Annie McCradie, Roosevelt H. S., Minneapolis, Minn 


Muriel Hibbits, 560 North Skinker, St. Louis 
C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Jason N. Kemp, Roosevelt H. S., Rahway, N. J 


Anna M. Nolan, Hackett Jr. H. S., Albany, N. Y. 
Marjorie C. Smith, Assistant Dean of Women, 
301 University Place, Syracuse, N. Y 


Alexander Liveright, U. S. Employment Service 
Joyce E. Sharer, Charlotte H. S., Rochester, N. Y 
Madelaine Strong, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 
C. P. Richman, 202 Irwin Apts., Durham, N. C. 


Mary P. Corre, 216 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elsie Mitchell, 9411 Beacon St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Marie E. Doremus, 715 Church Lane, Philadelphia 
Josephine Boyle, Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Administration Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 


William A. Huey, National Loan and Exchange Bank 
Bldg., Columbia, S. C. 

Mrs. Louise Greenbaum 

C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Edwin W. Davis, Director of Educational Research 
and Guidance, State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


Kate M. Dunivin 


Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 


M. M. Hansen, Vocational School, Appleton, Wis. 
Ruth Hurlbut, Girls’ Jr. Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Justine Gentle, 415 S. 14th St., Laramie 


Mrs. Jane Dranga, YWCA, Honolulu 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Committees 


Convention Program: LYNN A. EMERSON, Saun- 
ders Trade School, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Radio: IoNA ROBERTSON Locig, Hunter College 
High School, 320 E. 96th St., N. Y. C. 
Branch Associations: Roy A. HINDERMAN, Super- 
visor of Vocational Education, Denver, Colo. 

Exhibits; ARNOLD Hess, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 

Community Aspects: MiLpRED M. HICKMAN, Su- 
pervisor of Guidance and Placement, Board 
of Education, Cleveland, O. 

Special Groups: Micprep LINCOLN BILLINGS, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, 30 Logge St., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Sections 


Occupational Research: FLORENCE E. CLARK, 5527 
University Ave., Chicago. 

Rural Guidance: O. LATHAM Hatcuer, President, 
The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
Richmond, Va 

Training for Guidance Service: WALTER B. JONES, 
Department of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa 
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Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
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President, Purdue University 
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